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BLOCH’S PRIZE SCORE 


He Tells 


How It 


Was Written 


MARJORY 


OLLOWING the announce- 
HF ment in last week's issue that 
Ernest Bloch’s score, America, 
had been unanimously awarded the 
$3.000 prize in Mustcat AMER- 
1ca’s symphony contest, Mar- 
jory M. Fisher, Mustcat AMER- 
1ca’s San Francisco correspondent, 
called on Mr. Bloch to discover a 
few pertinent facts concerning the 
origin and development of the prize 
score. The interview is published 
below. 

This journal, in heralding the 
discovery of Bloch’s score unani- 
mously acclaimed by the five 
judges, naturally makes no attempt 
at a critical estimate of the work 
at this time. That is a task which 
the public and the press will have 
an opportunity of doing next sea- 
son when America will be per- 
formed by the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco orchestras. 

3ut Ernest Bloch’s inspiring ac- 
count of the conception and 
growth of this work, the germ of 
which came to him in New York 
harbor in 1916, before he even set 
foot on American soil, is sufficient 
to give striking indication of the 
thought and labor and inspiration 
which have gone into the making 
of this masterly score. 


San Francisco, June 11. — When 
Ernest Bloch received MusitcAL AMER- 
tca’s telegram announcing the judge’s 
decision and the award of the three 
thousand dollar prize for his score, 
“America,” he experienced a moment of 
elation and then went back to his morn- 
ing relaxation—studying counterpoint 
and adding to his note book which al- 
ready contains more than a thousand ex- 


to 
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amples evolved during the present year! 
He was in the midst of that form of 
relaxation when I arrived to interview 
him. Seated on the couch on which 
he had written a large part of his sym- 
phonic score, Mr. Bloch related a story 
of pain and suffering—and faith—that 
made one realize how true might be the 
cry—‘“out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord,” and freely confessed 
that this new symphony lies closer to his 
heart than anything he has ever written. 
Incidentally, he regards it as his best. 


The First Idea 


“The first idea for this work came 
into my mind even before my feet 
touched the soil of this country,” he 
said. “It came to me on the steamer on 
my arrival in New York harbor in 
August of 1916. I felt the spirit of the 
country and felt that an old English 
drinking song was not fit for the song 
of America. I wanted to write an an- 
them that should rightfully belong to 
and reflect the country for which it 
might stand. I could not understand 
why some other composer had not writ- 
ten a big work reflecting the spirit and 
idea of America as I then felt it. But 
my American friends were rather luke- 
warm and skeptical regarding this idea 
and so the idea slept for ten years. 

“Tt took hold of me again in De- 
cember of 1925. I reread my Whitman 
again, and the foreword, which I did 
not know, impressed me powerfully. In 
Los Angeles, while conducting my works 
during January of 1926, the idea of the 
Anthem precised itself. It had already 
haunted me during the Great War. I 
composed it on a Sunday afternoon fol- 


Bloch’s Telegram to Musical America 


N response to the telegram informing him that he had won 
Musicat America’s $3,000 prize contest, Ernest Bloch wired 


the following reply: 
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ERNEST BLOCH AT MILL VALLEY. CALIFORNIA, WORKING ON THE RHAPSODY 
WHICH WON MUSICAL AMERICA’S PRIZE, A SCORE HE CONSIDERS HIS MOST 


IMPORTANT 


lowing my return to San Francisco. 

“The first three months of 1926 were 
spent in research, and collecting ma- 
terial at the public library. I sketched a 
few isolated fragments. There was no 
plan as yet, save the idea of the Anthem 
developing slowly. I played it, of 
course, to Ada Clement and Lillian 
Hodgehead (founders of the Conserva- 
tory which Mr. Bloch now heads). Like 
myself, they did not know nor imagine 
how such a popular theme could ever 
come as an apothesis at the end of a 
symphony. I didn’t know how it was 
to be done, but I knew it would! 


The Ideal of Unity 


“IT knew, too, that it must present a 
great epic of the essentials in the history 
of America. How to make a unified 
whole and avoid the episodic form was 
my problem. Then it came to me that 
unity is the ideal and idea of America. 
America is not yet—it is a land in the 
making—it will never be completed— 
any more than counterpoint ! 

“About this time the Beebe Chamber 
Music prize contest was announced. An 
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“T am deeply moved to know that the message of faith and ; 
hope in America which, amidst sorrow and sickness, I tried to : 
express simply and humbly, but with all my heart, found its way : 


to the hearts of the judges too. 
telegram and cordial regards. 


Heartfelt thanks for your kind 


“ERNEST BiocH.” 
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WORK 


eastern critic had asked what had hap- 
pened to Ernest Bloch. I decided to 
show him, and so I postponed further 
work on the symphony which was now 
destined for Musica, AMeERIcaA’s con- 
test, to write the Four Episodes which 
were awarded the Beebe prize. They 
have been played in many cities—but I 
have not yet heard them! ‘They were 
written right here in this room and 
part of San Francisco is incorporated in 
them. 

“Since March I had been very sick 
and had taken some very painful treat- 
ments for my feet. I suffered excruci- 
ating pain and seldom slept more than 
three hours. But I worked on my 
couch. On May 30 [I started again on 
tne first part, and I had the complete 
sketch of the section finished on June 
5. June 6 to 12 was spent on part two. 
Then I received word of the Beebe 
award and had to spend a week in 
copying the separate parts of the Epi- 
sodes. From June 20 to July 5 I com- 
pleted the sketch for the third part of 
the symphony. Then, since my con- 
dition was worse instead of better, I 
went to the Sierras for a few weeks. I 
came back August 2 very ill, heart fail- 
ure, and friends took me to Mill Valley. 
I thought I was going to die and 
“America” could never be written. I 
wept hour after hour. But the rest, 
the air, the peace, and the immense de- 
votion and affection which surrounded 
me gave me life again. I r 
slowly and started work, on my bed. 

“From August 15 to the twenty- 
eighth, came the realization and instru- 
mentation of the first movement. Aug- 
ust 30 to September 4 brought the re- 
alization and instrumentation of part 
two and four pages of part three. On 


(Continued on page 22) 











Chicago Loses 


Its Orchestra 


Members Notified 
of Probable Disbanding 


Cuicaco, June 13. — Charles H. 
Hamill, president of the Orchestral As- 
sociation, has notified members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra to feel 
free to accept other engagements next 
season, as the association cannot meet 
dettiands made by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 


Mr. Hamill’s statement follows: 


“It is with regret that the Orchestral 
Association announces it has been un- 
able to agree with the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians upon a wage scale 

r next season. It will be recalled that 
a year ago the Union demanded that the 
minimum to be paid to full time men 
should be $90 per week. We then 
pointed out that if all the men should be 
rateably raised it would increase our 
payroll by twelve and a half per cent, 
or approximately $30,000, and our re- 
sources would not permit such an ad- 
vance. After what seemed a final 
breach between the Union and ourselves, 
the players were finally allowed by their 
union te renew their contracts with us 
on the*old scale. 


Demands $90,000 Minimum 


“This year the Union has again de- 
manded a $90 minimum and we find 
ourselves helpless. We finished the sea- 
son of 1926-27 with a profit of $7,219; 
this year’s season ends with the narrow 
margin of only $1,432. 

“Last year, too, we could reasonably 
anticipate. for two years longer receipts 
of $34,000 a year from summer rentals, 
while this year we have been obliged to 
accept in compromise scarcely more than 
half of the amount for the coming sum- 
mer*and we can see no prospect of get- 
ting soon again so large a return for 
the summer use of the hall. 

“During the past season we increased 
our payroll by more than $11,000, partly 
in increased pay to a few players and 
partly by adding four to their number. 
During the past season we paid to mem- 
bers of the union (other than the con- 
ductor) $251,502, and in addition paid 
$6,178 to members of the orchestra as 
teachers in our school. Generous friends 
of the Orchestral Association made 
gifts of $5,900 for this last purpose. 


Offer $80,000 Minimum 


“We have wished to pay our men as 
much as we can and have been willing 
to go as far as possible to meet the 
views of the Union officials, and to 
this end have offered to make a three 
or five year agreement under which we 
should pay a minimum of $80 to play- 
ers in the first three years of their 
service, and automatically increase them 
by $2.50 per week each successive year, 
so that by their seventh year they would 
receive $90, with the understanding that 
next year all who have been with us 
three years or more should be con- 
sidered as entering their fourth year of 
service. In addition to this we have 
offered, if it were desired, to take the 
fourteen men who have been on part 
time and have been receiving $55 per 
week for less service than the full time 
men give, into full time service on the 
same pay as the others. 


“These offers of ours have been re- 
fused. If they were accepted they 
would stretch our resources to the 
breaking point. We can go no further.” 


A circular letter to former members 
of the orchestra from Mr. Hamill con- 
tains the statement that as the Associa- 
tion is unable to meet the Union’s re- 
quirements, “there remains no alterna- 
tive to disbanding the orchestra.” 
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Friends of Music to Give 
$1,000 Prize for Cantata 
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A prize of $1,000 for a cantata is 
announced by the Society of the Friends 
of Music of New York. This contest, 
arranged to encourage American writers 
and direct their efforts towards choral 
composition, will close Nov. 1, 1929. 
Conditions and regulations are set forth 
as follows: 

“The nationality of the composer is 
immaterial. The composer, however, 
must be a resident of the United States 
of America, actually in residence at the 
time of the composition and submis- 
sion of the manuscript and of the award 
by the jury as hereinafter provided. The 
residence or nationality of the libret- 
tist, if any, is immaterial. 

“The cantata must be original; it 
shall not have been published, printed 
or performed in its entirety or in part 
at any time prior to the making of the 
award. The subject and style may be 
chosen by the composer. It may be 
sacred or secular. 


Length of Performances 


“The performance of the cantata shall 
take not less than about twenty minutes 
nor more than about thirty minutes. 
The cantata shall be written for or- 
chestra, chorus of four parts and solo 
parts not less than two nor more than 
four. The addition of an organ part 
is optional. The orchestration shall be 
in simple so-called classical form. 


“The words shall be either Latin, 
French, English, German or Italian. 
The envelope hereinafter mentioned con- 
taining the name of the contestant must 
also contain detailed reference to the 
origin of the libretto. If the words are 
not public property, the said envelope 
shall contain the consent to the use of 
such words including the rights of pub- 
lic performances by the Society as here- 
inafter provided, evidenced by the sig- 
nature of the proprietor thereof in the 
presence of two subscribing witnesses, 
attached to a copy of the conditions and 
regulations of this contest. 

“The contestant is required to submit 
a copy of the full orchestra score, the 
vocal score, distinctly written and the 
words typewritten. No original manus- 
script shall be submitted, but only copies 
which must not be in the handwriting 
of the composer or librettist. This 
condition must be strictly adhered to in 
order to safeguard the composer against 
a possible damage through loss or .de- 
struction of his manuscript, and in 
order to conceal more securely the 
identity of the composer. 


Must Be Anonymous 


“All scores and librettos must be 
anonymous, containing, however, a mark 
of identification corresponding with an 
identical mark on a sealed envelope con- 
taining the full name and address of the 
composer and a copy of the conditions 
and regulations of the contest subscribed 
by each respective contestant in the 
presence of two subscribing witnesses. 
Where the composer and librettist are 
not the same persons, the composer alone 
shall be entitled to the award. 

“The award will be made by a jury 
of recognized authorities selected and 
appointed by the Society, which shall 
have the right to fill any vacancies aris- 
ing from death, resignation or other- 
wise, and shall also at any time prior to 
the awarding of the prize have the right 
to appoint additional members to the 
jury. The agreement of a majority 
of the jury is necessary for the de- 
cision of the contest. Should the jury 
deem that none of the works submit- 
ted is entitled to the prize, it may re- 


fuse to award the same, but in such 
event, it shall reopen the contest and 
additional scores will be received for 
such a period of time, which in its dis- 
cretion it shall determine. 


Will Perform Cantata 


“The cantata receiving the prize will 
be performed by the Society at its own 
expense within twenty months after the 
awarding of the prize; the Society shall 
be entitled to perform the said cantata 
free of any charge or royalty for such 
performances thereof not exceeding, 
however, three in number. The So- 
ciety. shall have the exclusive perform- 
ing rights until it shall have given the 
first performance as herein specified. 

“Immediately after the final closing 
of the contest all scores and librettos 
will be returned to the contestant ex- 
cepting those which may be produced 
hereunder. 

“Each librettist, if any, and each re- 
spective contestant, permits the com- 
pany to use his name in any proceed- 
ing that may become necessary for the 
protection of the exclusive performing 
rights or any other right to which the 
Society may become entitled hereunder, 
whether said action be for an injunc- 
tion, damages or any other cause. Each 
contestant, or librettist, if any, agrees 
not to authorize or permit the produc- 
tion or performance of the cantata sub- 
mitted by such contestant or any part 
thereof in any country, prior to the first 
performance which the Society may give 
hereunder. 


Fulfilling Conditions 


“No person shall be entitled hereunder 
as against the Society or to its preju- 
dice, to claim the above award or any 
ownership in any work submitted or 
any right whatsoever, except con- 
testants who have fully complied with 
these regulations and whose true names 
and addresses shall have been submit- 
ted as above required. No contestant 
or any other person shall be entitled 
to hold the Society liable for any dam- 
ages or any claim whatsoever for the 
loss, destruction of or damage to any 
work submitted or to any part thereof 
or for any other matter of whatsoever 
nature arising from this contest or in 
any manner connected therewith. 

“Any notice herein provided to be 
given by the Society may be so given 
by mailing the same to the respective 
addresses of any of the contestants at 
their last known post office address. 

“The signing of the conditions of 
this contest as above required shall con- 
stitute an acceptance thereof and shall 
have the same effect as if each of the 
contestants had signed a grant to the 
Society of such rights as are herein 
specified. 

“The contest is now open and will 
close on the first day of November, 
1929 at noon. No manuscripts will bé 
considered if received after such time 
whether by mail or otherwise. 

“Manuscripts must be submitted to 
the Society care of Richard Copley, 
10 East Forty-third Street, New York.” 


HEADS NEW DEPARTMENT 

Tucson, Ariz., June 6.—Ernest John 
Schultz has been appointed head of the 
newly-created public school department 
of the University of Arizona School of 
Music. In addition to this work, he 
will also become supervisor of music in 
the grade schools of Tucson. Mr. 
Schultz has been head of the public 
school music department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the past three 
years. 





Meeting Held 
By Industries 


New York Is Scene of 


Annual Convention 


The 1928 annual convention of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
and its division organizations were held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
from June 3 to 7. They were devoted 
to devising and adopting ways and means 
of trade betterment on a permanent 
foundation. In addition to the annual 
meeting of the directors of the Chamber 
the other organizations that held forth 
during the convention week included: 
the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, the National Piano Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the Musical Supply As- 
sociation of America, the National Piano 
Travelers’ Association, the National 
Piano Technicians’ Association, the Na- 
tional Musical Merchandise Association 
of the U. S., the National Association of 
Band Instruments Manufacturers, and 
the National Association of Musical In- 
struments and Accessories Manu factur- 
ers. 


Hermann Irion, of Steinway & Sons, 
re-elected president of the Chamber, 
presided at the grand mass meeting and 
luncheon in the grand ball room of the 
hotel, which opened the official program, 
The principal speaker for this occasion 
was Prof. John Erskine, member of the 
faculty of Columbia University and 
president of the Juilliard Foundation. He 
spoke on Musical Education, or musical- 
izing America, and in his _ inspiring 
address stressed the fact that talent 
is plentiful in this country, and there 
is a great love for and appreciation of 
music. In addition to great teachers to 
impart the required knowledge, with all 
factors for a musical renaissance pres- 
ent, the problem remains that the teach- 
ers are not in touch with the talent. 
Professor Erskine also deplored the in- 
difference of the nation as a whole to 
song, linking up this “silence” with our 
national insensibility to melody. “Our 
characteristic contribution to music is 
rhythm.” Our greatest hope, Prof. 
Erskine thinks, lies in the schools, es- 
pecially in the high schools. He be- 
lieves that the solution of the problem 
will be effected through the recognition 
of music on an equal footing with the 
other major subjects. 

President Irion, in rendering his re- 
port for the year, acknowledged the 
splendid work done by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
as a sponsor for National Music Week, 
as well as all local annual music weeks, 
and the adoption by the Music Super- 
visors National Conference in Chicago 


of a report in favor of class piano in-' 


struction in our public schools. Ac- 
cording to the General Manager of the 
Chamber, the Bureau’s outstanding ac- 
complishments during the past year have 
been in the way of direct promotional 
work for specific instruments. Na- 
tional Music Week, he said, was ob- 
served in more than 2000 communities 
this year, as against 1600 a year ago. 
The Bureau had records of 15(/2 cities 
and towns which have held Music 
Memory Contests in the schools, some 
of them for as many as ten consecutive 
years. 

The Conventions were brought to @ 
close on Thursday evening, June 7, with 
the annual banquet in the grand ball- 
room, of the National Association © 
Music Merchants, when Gov. Albert C- 
Ritchie, of Maryland, delivered a stit- 
ring address, in which he paid tribute to 
music in the life of the people, quoting 
Plato as wanting the state to make 
music the basis of all education. 
Governor Ritchie, in concluding his 
speech, and linking music with politics, 
insisted that freedom of speech and of 
the press, freedom of religious worship, 


(Continued om page 22) 
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“A NEW TRIPTYCH /S [/NFOLDED 


Wiesbaden Lifts the (Curtain on K renek 


By DR. PAUL STEFAN 


IESBADEN, May 23.—The 

statement of a well-known Ger- 
man diplomat that a famous sportsman 
id done more for Germany than all her 
ittérateurs and composers put together 
aspired Ernst Krenek to write the last 
df the three one-act operas which were 
gen their world’s premiéres on the 
mening night of the Wiesbaden May 
Festival. 
These operas, Die Diktator, Das 
Geheime KOnigreich (The Secret King- 
om), and Schwergewicht oder die 
Fhre der Nation (Heavyweight or the 
Pride of the Nation), had excellent 
productions under the baton of the 
young conductor, Josef Rosenstock. The 
ast and the composer were applauded 
fervently. 
The operas do not form a uniform 
gcle, but belong together so far as their 
yndency is concerned, which is definitely 
mantic, The libretti have been pub- 
ished in one volume, whereas the piano 
erpts have appeared in separate vol- 
mes. Krenek has written a preface to 
the libretti, in which he does not, it is 
te, assert their romantic tendency ; but 
the fantasy which forms the second and 
‘mst valuable of these operas, is un- 
westionably romantic. And the third, 
amordant burlesque, takes issue in such 
asharp and ironic way with sportive 
acesses of today that it might well 
tave been written by one of the German 
rmanticists at the beginning of the 
meteenth century. 


His Own Book 7 a“ 


Krenek wrote his own book for this 
inptych, as he had done in the case of 
jonny Spielt Auf. It shows a streak of 
genius, 

In the first libretto, Der Diktator, he 
tows us a sort of Mussolini, a diplo- 
mat who seeks in war the greatest 
tory of his country. Staying in 
witzerland, he finds a sanatorium for 
Younded compatriots. Among them is 
‘blinded patient, whose wife pleases the 
fctator. She comes to him with a 
"quest. He confesses his love for her, 
“witting of the fact that she carries a 


tolver with which she intends to 
Wenge the sufferings of her husband 
aiher country. The weapon falls from 
ter hand as sh > listens to ‘his avowal of 
Rssion; but ls dictator’s wife who, 


paren, had overheard, picks it up and 
“s aim at the offender. Transported 
- sudden love for the dictator, his 
Mor protects him with her body, and 
® killed, 
In the fantas sy, Das Geheime KG6nig- 
th, a king, who has recognized the 
Mtility of all human endeavor, flees 
* tebels who pursue him. He reaches 
be ae where he finds a psychic unity 
“i _ and resolves to jead a 
~~“ lle, far from all politics, all 
es, and all power. 




















ERNST KRENEK, ey OF JONNY 

SPIELT AUF, oO JUST COM. 

PLETED THREE ONE. ACE OPERAS 

WHICH RECEIVED THEIR PREMIERES 
IN WIESBADEN 


The burlesque, Schwergewicht oder 
die Ehre der Nation, deals with a 
Bavarian athlete, a professional strong 
man and an emptyhead, who at the end, 
fettered to his training machine, can 
only look on while his wife takes to the 
open with a more agreeable companion. 
A government representative comes and 
tries to console him with the assurance 
that he is “the pride of the nation.” 


Music Is Diversified 


The musical trend of each of these 
operas is as different from each of the 
others as is its libretto. The only char- 
acteristic Krenek’s scores have in com- 


mon is contained in their strong theatri- 
cal appeal and excellent texture. Cer- 
tainly this is not modern music in the 


accepted sense of the word. Krenek 
can write very simple melodies, and in 
these works neither the melody nor the 
rhythm is particularly complicated. One 
might even say that his sincerity is en- 
dangered by this very simplicity and the 
ease with which he is able to project his 
ideas, But he can overcome such a 
tendency. 

Das Geheime KOnigreich, is by far 
the most successful of the three operas, 
reminding one of Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos by the extreme 
simplicity of its instrumentation, and 
also by the fact that, like Ariadne, an 
effective coloratura part is introduced. 
The fantasy likewise contains some 
beautiful ensembles. In the burlesque 
one finds unmitigated parody, which 
Krenek handles with abundant humor 
and spirit. The acid style and conse- 
quential counterpoint used in Der Dik- 
tator are reminiscent of works Krenek 
wrote previous to Jonny. 


Jonny’s Popularity 


Jonny Spielt Auf was given at the 
Leipzig Altes Theater under Gustav 
Brecher in March, 1927. Krenek was 
then twenty-seven years old and it was 
his newest work. Jonny had a 8Sensa- 
tional success. The first performances 
were sold out as soon as they were 
billed. German opera houses clamored 


for production rights; the publisher, the 
Vienna Universal Edition, could hardly 
keep up with the demand for copies. 
Since then Jonny has appeared on some 
seventy stages, and in other languages 
than the German. Recently it was fea- 
tured at the Intermation Festival in 
Paris, which Firmin Gémier has spon- 
sored as a new means of reunion and 
mutual understanding among nations. It 
is understood that part of Jonny’s popu- 
larity is due to the facts that it is 
easily understood by the public, that 
quick change of scenes remind one of a 
revue, and that jazz rhythms are used. 
The factor of Jonny being a Negro is 
also attractive to Europeans. 


Jonny was not the first opera of this 
prolific composer. Krenek had written 
three previous operas, the action of all 
taking place in such an ideal world and 
being so extravagant that they were not 
liable to be very successful. But these 
works, like Krenek’s two symphonies 
and chamber music, are typical of his 
musical personality. This is an addi- 
tional reason why, after the phenomenal 
success of Jonny, every one was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see what his new 
work, and a work for the stage at that, 
would be. Wouldn’t the fact that Jonny 
was so _ successful, have turned his 
head? Would not it be clear now that 
Jonny was just a sensational thriller? 
These questions seemed important 
enough to induce directors of the big- 
gest opera houses in Germany and the 
most important critics, especially those 


Operas 


on the Berlin dailies, to visit Wiesbadert 
in order to hear the premiéres of 
Krenek’s new operatic ventures. Their 
hopes were more than fulfilled and 
their fears dispelled. 


Krenek’s Career 


Krenek was born in Vienna and be- 
came a pupil of Franz Schreker at the 
State Academy of Music. When 
Schreker went to Berlin, where he was 
appointed managing directing of the 
State Conservatory of Music, Krenek 
went with him. renek next lived in 
Switzerland for a while, and from there 
was called to the Prussian State Opera 
House at Kassel by the well-known 
German critic Paul Bekker, to be his. 
adviser. Meanwhile Bekker had been 
appointed intendant of this house by the 
Prussian Minister of Culture. From 
Kassel, Bekker went to Wiesbaden, 
again as intendant of the local opera 
house, which since the days of Wil- 
helm II, whose favorite court theatre 
it was, has been taken over by the Prus- 
sian State. Krenek promised the world 
premiére of his new work to his friend 
and teacher, and it thus opened the long 
famous Wiesbaden May festival with 
great ceremony. 


The festival had been a brilliant event 


in the ex-Kaiser’s time, and attracted: 


many strangers. The Minister of Cul- 
ture was present on this occasion and 
made an extremely hearty speech of 
thanks to Krenek. 
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Paris, May 25.—In Paris, in May, 
one can expect to see almost any 
celebrity, so I was pleased but not 
astonished when Leopold Stokowski 
was my fellow-guest in a box at the 
Mengelberg concert. The following 
day he managed to stretch out his 
schedule and talk with me. 


Instead of answering stereotyped 
questions, Stokowski had something 
definite he wished to say, and he said 
it in a clear way that showed ripe con- 
clusions. I shall give it exactly in his 
own words. 

Pause just a moment to realize what 
an achievement this is for me. My 
shorthand is exactly on a level with my 
typing; and that is best described by 
stating that I am tugging my special 
edition of a Corona all over Europe, 
because it submits to my unusual 
technic. But my shorthand has the 
virtue of being incredibly quick to 
write, and of being legible afterwards— 
fo me, that is! To me alone. I could 
write all the diplomatic secrets of 
Europe on it and never be indiscreet. 


Now Stokowski speaks: 


“I feel that America is on the verge 
of several new and wonderful phases 
of musical life. The one that interests 
me most is the American composer. A 
country of such intense vitality as 
America is sure to be vital creatively in 
music and in all the arts. A splendid 
movement that is on foot is the offer- 


VaLue oF Prize Contests 
EMPHASIZED BY STOKOWSKI 


HNN By EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT. 
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ing of large money prizes to composers 
in America. This will have two im- 
portant results: first, it will enable the 
winning composer to live quietly with- 
out financial worries for a _ consider- 
able period, and concentrate on com- 
position; second, it gives an excellent 
opportunity to conductors to study alf 
the scores sent in by young composers. 
With very rare exceptions, no com- 
posers can live by their composing. 
They must give lessons, or do some 
other kind of active outward work. 
This makes unfavorable conditions for 
composing. 

“All that is really necessary for a 
man doing such work is a room with 
a piano, a chair, and a table in it, and 
no interruptions from the outer world, 
so that he can concentrate on his inner 
work. After the work is completed 
there still remains a second problem: 
to have it played to the public in the 
best manner possible. In the case of 
orchestral works, nothing could be bet- 
ter for this than the prizes being of- 
fered, as the judges are usually con- 
ductors, and this brings the composers 
and conductors in close contact. All 
last summer, when in California, I was 
studying scores for such competitions, 
and this summer have been asked by 
two other competitions to do the same 
thing. If anyone wishes to help for- 
ward creative music in America, the 
best way to do it is by the offer of as 
large prizes as can be afforded.” 


























ERNEST F. LAYTON, PRESIDENT OF 


THE ALBERTA MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
ASSOCIATION 

ETHBRIDGE, ALTA, June 13.— 

The Alberta Musical Festival As- 


sociation was formed less than two years 
after the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were carved out of the North 
West Territories. In that first year 
there was a two-days’ competitive fes- 
tival, with over 100 entrants. The great 
annual festival now has to be held in 
three different places: at Lethbridge in 
the south of the province, at Calgary 
150 miles further north, and at Edmon- 
ton, the capital city of the province, 
200 more miles north. This growth is 
remarkable, considering the vast dis- 
tances to be traveled. 

The 1928 festival at Lethbridge 
brought an unusual number of com- 
petitors from all over this section of 
the province. Some came from Peace 
River, 300 miles to the north. It is to 
be remembered that competitors bear 
their own expenses. The interest they 
manifest in coming from such distances 
is all the more remarkable. Each of 
the three adjudicators was a busy man 
for every hour of the four days neces- 
sary to run off all the contestants. Audi- 
tions were held at both Knox and Wes- 


ley churches. 
The adjudicators were Hugh S. 
Roberton, of Glasgow, Scotland, con- 


ductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir; 





J. PEEBLES 
DISTINGI 
COMPETENT ADJUDICATION 


CONN, OF GLASGOW, WHO 
ISHED HIMSELF BY HIS 





COMES 


Dr. Edward C. Bairstow, organist of 
York Minster, and J. Peebles Conn, 
orchestral conductor of Glasgow. 

There were nearly 400 entries in the 
various contests, many of the competi- 
tors travelling long distances to attend. 
From Edmonton, for instance, came the 
Parkdale School Chorus, of boys and 
girls, and the Edmonton Male Chorus. 
The former won the silver shield in 
the senior public school chorus class, 
and the latter the silver shield in the 
male chorus contest. 

“This choir can do almost anything 
in dynamics,” said Mr. Roberton, re- 
ferring to the Edmonton children’s work. 
“It has a broad range of power and 
tone, and its singing shows a breadth 
of character.” 

The winning chorus was trained by 
J. Norman Eagleson, supervisor of 
music in Edmonton schools, and by 
Beatrice Taylor, a teacher at the Park- 
dale school. W. J. Hendra, veteran 
vocalist, instrumentalist and conductor, 
led the Edmonton Male Chorus to 
victory. 

There were many other high lights in 
a festival filled with interest. Unusual 
talent, for instance, was shown by an 
eleven-year-old Calgary girl, Jean Gil- 
bert, who, in additicn to winning the 
senior piano 
contest open to 
entrants up to 
twenty -three 
years of age, 
carried off hon- 
ors in the junior 
violin contest, 
and the violin 
sight - reading, 
test. 

Incidentally, 
the city of Cal- 
gary swept the 
boards in the 
piano contests, 
winning in all 
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five classes, WON THE STUTCH- 
though receiv- BURY CUP AT THE 
ing > severe 1928 FESTIVAL. 
~~ a6 We A See 
criticism ‘ trom S. ATIONAL COME- 
the adjudicator, ACK, AS MR. 
Dr. Bairstow, TU RNER WON THE 
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some of the 
contestants to tears as he told them of 
their shortcomings. 

I G. Turner of 
tae proved the real “high light” of the 
festival, for, not content with taking 
the silver cup in the open tenor class, 
he annexed the most coveted trophy— 
the Stutchbury cup, open only to former 
gold medallists. 

P erhaps there was nothing so remark- 
able in the latter victory, save for the 
fact that Mr. Turner won this same cup 
hiteen years ago, returning to festival 
after festival without success until, at 
the 1928 festival, he once more regained 
possession of the trophy. 

Scoring a total of 98 per cent on his 
two numbers—and rousing the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm—Mr. 
Turner’ S singing was showered with 
praise by the adjudicator. 


Edmonton, how- 


Twenty-first Festival Is Held 
at Lethbridge 


By LILY MULLETT 





OF AGE 


“He gave us everything we have been 
searching for—it was an almost perfect 
performance—splendid qualities of 
voice, technic and interpretation,” said 
Mr. Roberton. 


Several choral events went to Leth- 
bridge choirs, First United Church re- 
taining the cup for the small chorus 
event; Wesley United taking the inter- 
mediate choir honors, and Lethbridge 
high school winning the shield in the 
high school choir contest. The Bulyea 
cup for the most artistic choral per- 
formance went to Central United 
Ladies’ Choir, Calgary, conducted by 
P. L. Newcombe. 

In all, there were sixty-nine events 
at the 1928 festival, and the total at- 
tendance of contestants was in the 


neighborhood of 1,500. 


The programs brought 
school chorus events, sight tests, 
school choruses and orchestras, church 
choirs both large and small, solos for 
girls, boys, men and women, juvenile 
and adult duets, quartets, choral society 
contests, trios, violin, ‘cello, brasses, 
ear tests, piano sight accompanying, 
wood winds, instrumental trios and 
musical composition. 


piano solos, 
Sunday 


Trophies included eleven cups, twenty- 
one shields, and many medals, both of 
gold and of silver. In addition, three 
valuable annual scholarships were 
awarded. 


His honor the Lieutenant-governor of 
Alberta, Dr. Egbert, a keen patron of 
the arts, travelled from Edmonton to 
Lethbridge to present the various tro- 
phies, all of which were handed to the 
winners at a splendid concert which 
followed the festival proper, on the last 
night of the event. 


Those respon- 
sible for the 
success of the 
festival include: 
E. F. Layton, 
president; P. L. 
Newcombe, vice- 
president; Mrs. 
Fred Jackson, 
Mrs. W. D. 
Campbell, Mrs. 
Gordon Egbert, 


Charles Mat- 
thews, Mrs. 
David Bowman, JEAN GILBERT OF 
H. G. Turner, ie we : AF, 
Vernon Bar- txgG COMPETITOR 
ford, efficient OF THE FESTIVAL 


general festival 
secretary, Mrs. Florence B. 
and the competitions secretary, 

Candy. 

In addition, much valuable executive 
work was done by the local branch 
officials in Edmonton, Calgary and Leth- 
bridge. 

There is a distinct connection between 
Alberta’s becoming a province in 1905 
and the establishment of the Alberta 
Musical Festival, for it was the singing 
he heard at the provincial inauguration 
celebration that gave Earl Grey, then 
Governor-General, the idea of establish- 


Campbell, 
Mi 1Ss K. 
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HUGH S. ROBERTON, CONDUCTOR OF 

THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR, ONE 

OF THE DISTINGUISHED ADJUDICAT. 
ORS 









ing singing contests at Ottawa, which 
in turn gave to Albertans the idea of 
forming a festival association of their 
own, as it was too far to travel to the 
Ottawa gathering. What is now a well- 
organized, flourishing festival has come 
twenty-one years. The pro- 
vince now has 600,000 population in- 
stead of the occasional red-coated 
mounted policeman who was supposed 
to live a life of hair-breadth escapes 
from scalping at the hands of Indians, 
while bands of hungry wolves snapped 
up little children right off Edmonton’s 
one and only street. 








SING DEBUSSY MUSIC 
Portland Pro Musica 
Gives Prodigal Son 


PortLAnp, Ore., June 13.—Edwit 
Golbert Cook, Herbert Bartlett an¢ 
Ellen Colby-Stang of Seattle, gave De 
bussy’s Prodigal Son at the closing 
meeting of the Portland chapter of Pr 
Musica. Jacques Jou-Jerville conducted. 
Accompanists: Dorothy Stewart, pial 
ist; Sylvia Weinstein Margulis and Ted 
3acon, violinist, and Ann O'Reilly, 
cellist. 


Martha B. Lucien Becker 


Reynolds, 


and Frederick W. Goodrich, organists 
and Leah Leaska, soprano, rg the 
season’s final program for the Portland 
chapter of the American Guild of Or 
ganists. 

Genevieve Shankland, with Andre 





Kostelanetz at the piano, recently a 
peared in a pleasing recital of untamti¢ 
songs by Italian, German, Russia 
French and American composers. Rep- 
resented in the last group re John 
Alden Carpenter, Deems Taylor ate 
Herbert Hughes. 

Two of Lazar S. Samoiloff’s pupils 
John Uppman, baritone, and Toya $ owl 
sabe, soprano, sang at a reception giver 
in his honor. Andre Kostelanetz 
companied. 

Student recitals have been given ”* 
Edith Collais Evans, E. Maldws' 
Evans, Dorothea Nash, David Camp 
bell, Jean Warren Garrick, Mrs. Walter 
R. May, Martha B. Reynolds. Bertha 
Monteith, Kate Dell Marden, Zella Pay- 
son Koegel, Flora Gray, Ruth Bradley 
Keiser, Ruth Orser Sanders, Lwuciet 





Becker, Elizabeth Tressler, \\ illa Eades 
Honska, Susie Michael, Carl a 
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ONDON, June 2.—The _ great 
British musical revival has evidently 
ached so serious a degree that it is in 
99 way to be allowed to enter into real 
British recreations. 
At least that is the impression one 
receives from the recent Whitsuntide 
idlidays; for no event of any musical 
importance signalized that time. It 
may be, of course, that general public 
amazement at two successive days of 
sunshine without a cyclone, a thunder- 
storm, a blizzard and a sirocco within a 
few hours of each other, to mark “the 
merry, merry springtime” in this de- 
lectable climate, simply rendered even 
the music-makers dumb and silent. Even 
if musical celebration of the holidays 
was evident elsewhere, in London the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
alone ventured to concertize over the 
week-end. 


Seaside Sonorities 








which 
ea of 0 e ; 
their On the other hand the seaside resorts, 
ate nce dedicated at best to the soulful 
od. trains of pierrot troupe ballads and 
ane more frequently to the threnodies of 
0 concertinas, harmonicas and tin whistle 
ay 4 luring holiday times, have now assumed 
cated anew place in our national life as cen- 
posed ters of an interest in music which must 
capes truly alarm the noble sports type, tra- 
aoe itionally considered the backbone of 
anged ur nation and which, weary of paying 
nton’s gate-money to watch other people play, 
as now devised the more truly virile 
and physically invigorating device of 
watching a mechanical bunny-rabbit en- 
tcng a number of dogs to chase it 
round a track. 

This, of course, is indicative of the 
national progress; for in the Victorian 
tra the powers that were would never 
fave permitted anything so shocking 

a a chase in public, anyway. Again, 
Edwit ur individual Josef Holbrooke would 
+ and probably maintain the concertina as a 
e De- ymphonic instrument, even as a classic 
Josing ype, since its strains enter into that 
if Pri ymphonic creation where Apollo con- 
jucted. ‘orts awhile with a person of the sea- 
piat- laring persuasion, otherwise a seaman. 
d Ted Poetry may also be lost by the re- 
Reilly, placement of the harmonica and the 

‘n whistle, and even the tin pan. Elgar 
Jecker fas devoted a whole Cockney overture 
anists, Music suggestive of these things; I 
od the ‘ven see in occasional American pub- 
rtland ications large and very ancient looking 
f Or- orporate bodies of juveniles blowing— 
%, siffusing, obviously—hundreds of 
Andre armonicas with the beatific expression 
a t tulfilling a soul-elevating duty. 
‘milat The Alley of Tin Pans, to cap all, is 
sasiat ‘teming!y now the center of our pop- 
Rep- “ar musical taste and—truth to tell— 
Toh se _— t honestly find it more belli- 
- and Britich 4 sy than those ditties of earlier 

n IS day s, such as Ta-Ra-Ra-BOOM- 

“1 Uy-Ay | Indeed one cannot help but 
fa tel that only the veriest Coward (and 
eg a indeed proves to be Sir Henry) could 
Lge *esit such a heavy hit as this against 
7? “i light lilt of the poor little fox’s trot. 

_owever, to forsake sparring and re- 
en Dy tn to our musical spas! 

Idwy? 

abet MPpetit Festivals 

Qe 4] 

_ are uth and Brighton have each 
adler Nand — hitsuntide festivals of music, 
aie ™ ie n have been competitive. That 
odes amo: mer famous musical center 
4 da week and Sir Dan Godfrey, 
ton. ming up the events, opined that 

“ournemouth had undoubtedly  es- 
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MARCHING FORWARD 
To The Beat 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


By LEIGH HENRY 


tablished itself in a premier position 
among the competitive festivals in the 
country.” How much his own fame 
and the devoted work from which it 
derives have acted as a magnet, he 
forgot to mention! 

The prizes were distributed by the 
Earl of Melmesbury, who said that the 
success of the Bournemouth festival 
showed there was a marked revival of 
the greatest art the world had ever 
known. Nothing could give such in- 
tense pleasure as really good music, he 
remarked. Sir Richard Terry, one of 
the most vital forces in competitive 
musical festival life throughout Great 
Britain, handed truly rich bouquets to 
church choirs in adjudicating. He opined 
that those at Bournemouth had set an 
example to the whole of England. Then, 
with a touch of that trenchant humor 
which is one of his noted traits, he 
ventured the observation that he sus- 
pected that church choirs were dilatory 
in competitive festivals because so 
many of them lacked the sporting in- 
stinct to meet each other on the plat- 
form in contest. The Bournemouth 
Labor Choir, under Mathew J. Dando, 
carried off the two Saturday trophies. 

Meanwhile at Brighton another civic 
competitive festival proceeded with the 
gifted and whimsical W. H. Reed, leader 
of the London Symphony Orchestra and 
individual composer, as adjudicator. 
He found this year’s events markedly 
improved on those of last year. The 
festival concluded with brass band and 
string competitions. 


Lining Up With Labor 


Close on these events, the seventh 
annual conference of the Federation of 
British Music Industries has commenced 
at Buxton. Mornings are occupied with 
business, in private and public confer- 
ences; afternoons in recreations by 
members and their wives and evenings 
in dancing and competitions for the 
Federation’s challenge cup for billiards. 


Considerable interest has been 
awakened by the Keatley Moore chal- 
lenge cup competition, to be gained by 
the best composition for voice and piano, 
a song, in short, of not less than sixteen 
bars and not more than 48 measures in 
length, which must be “tuneful, simple 
but not necessarily scholarly!” It is 
plain that revolutionary influences are 
at work in this hitherto staid body. 


The banquet was opened by the new 
president, Alderman Foulks. After 
R. J. Langley had proposed the toast, 
The Federation of British Music In- 
dustries, which was responded to by 
S. E. Moon, chairman of the Federation, 
F. L. Sterling, managing director of the 
Columbia Gramophone Company, pro- 
posed the Continued Prosperity of the 
Music Trades Association, and said he 
understood that, after forty years, they 
were considering becoming a trades 
union. He could contemplate them, 
forty years hence, considering adopting 
Communism, he said. Alderman Foulks, 
responding, said it was true they were 
considering the conversion of their as- 
sociation into a trade union, as that 
would give it more power and place it 
in a stronger position for all purposes. 

The future vista of our music com- 
pany managers fluttering a red flag over 
their dress shirts is startling; what will 
their banquets look like if this move- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Newman Finds British 


Music Happy-Go-Lucky 


; By R. H. WOLLSTEIN ,; 


Lonpon, June 13—When I met 
Ernest Newman in the National Liberal 
Club some days ago, I asked if I might 
ply him with “intelligent” questions 
about the status of England’s music. 

“You can if you like,” Mr. New- 
man replied, “but you can’t get any in- 
telligent answers. Because England’s 
music isn’t intelligently conducted. It’s 
the most happy-go-lucky thing in the 
world! There’s nothing ‘the matter’ 
with music here. Simply, music isn’t 
a particularly necessary form of ex- 
pression to Britons, and they treat it 
with all the politeness due a pleasant, 
charming—non-essential ! 

“T have been greatly interested in 
looking over some cuttings of news- 
papers and periodicals of the early 
*sixties. They present the identical 
problems, the identical appeals, couched 
in almost the identical terms that we 
get today. ‘England should have per- 
manent orchestras.’ ‘London should 
have permanent opera.’ ‘What can be 
done towards interesting the rich people 
in patronizing music?’ ‘If the west end 
won’t do it, let’s take music to the 
people—let’s built orchestras in the east 
end.’ The majority of English simply 
prefer other things.” 


Are Open-Minded 


On the other hand, Mr. Newman 
spoke of the open-mindedness of the 
English public in listening to anything 
new. 

“Whether or not they will like what 
they’ve heard, is quite another matter,” 
he remarked. “And once they’ve taken 
a stand, nothing under the sun can in- 
duce them to change it. What they 
like, they like, no matter what fashion 
or cliques or critical opinion may say to 
the contrary. And what they don’t like, 


they will never go to hear again, the 
same forces notwithstanding. That is 
why ultra-modernism is not very active 
among us (compared to its virulence in 
other lands). Not that our audiences 
show violent signs of dislike at the per- 
formance itself. If anything, we are a 
bit too sportsmanlike in our attitude. 
The worse a thing goes, the more we 
applaud, just as the chap who falls off 
his horse gets the most cheers at the 
races. We are very kindhearted and 
polite! But our public does know its 
own mind, and, bull-dog fashion, it sticks 
to it. We are less regimented, perhaps, 
than continental peoples; less aligned 
into ‘groups’ and ‘schools ;’ but each man 
thinks for himself, fashion notwith- 
standing.” 


What Comfort Does 


Mr. Newman offered a solution of the 
question why so little really great music 
is being written to-day. 

“The comfort of a deep and great art 
is less necessary in proportion as life is 
made easier and more comfortable,” he 
said. “Uncomfortable life, cold rooms, 
ill health, famines, scourges of disease, 
as they existed in greater or less degree 
in past ages, brought the necessity of 
expressing the sum total of human un- 
happiness in a way that should offer a 
means of release. 

“Present day improvements in the 
ordinary habits of life—warmer rooms, 
more widespread gaiety, cheaper amuse- 
ments, healthier bodies—decrease to a 
wide degree that particular need of art 
as a consoler and release. Today ex- 
presses itself in terms of well-being— 
in sports, in comforts, in greater scien- 
tific developments; and though art, as 
an expression, can never actually die, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DR. F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, DIRECTOR, IS IN THE CENTER OF THE GROUP 


WITH PAUL G. SCHMIDT, FOR MANY YEARS BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE ORGANIZATION, AT HIS LEFT. 


ORTHFIELD, MINN., June 13.— 

Three hundred past and present 
members of the St. ‘Olaf Lutheran 
Choir assembled on Sunday evening, 
June 3, under the baton of Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen, to give a testimon- 
ial concert in celebration of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as head of the music 
department of St. Olaf College. The 
event was held in the College gymnasi- 
um, before an audience of several thou- 
sand, 


Some members of the choir alumni, 
invited long in advance of the date and 
provided with the program to be sung, 
returned to their alma mater from points 
as remote as New York, the New 
England states, the Gulf Coast, and the 
Pacific seaboard. Others are to be 
found on the faculties of St. Olaf and 
other Norwegian Lutheran schools, and 
several are pastors of Lutheran churches. 

The ensemble performances, neces- 
sarily given after only one rehearsal, 
and which were, of course, a cappella, 
furnished reiterated proof of the lasting 
value of Dr. Christiansen’s training. 


An Eclectic Policy 


Naturally, the fifty members of ‘the 
1928 choir served as a strongly stabiliz- 
ing element in the massed chorus; they 
also gave the major part of the eve- 
ning’s program, which was a good il- 
lustration of Dr. Christiansen’s eclectic 
policy in building a sigutites which 
must, in conformity with the canons of 
the institution, consist exclusively of 
sacred music. As befits the prevailing 
racial and religious tradition, the pre- 
dominating sources of program material 
are those which produced the great 
chorales of the Northern churches. 
These were typified at the anniversary 
concert by Peter Sdhren’s Praise to the 
Lord, and Wake, Awake, for Night is 
Flying, by the sixteenth century com- 
poser, Philipp Nicolai. Thgse two were 
respectively the opening and closing 


* 


numbers of the evening, and became con- 
vincing declarations of the sacro-musi- 
cal faith that is in these people. 


The liturgical compositions of the 
Roman and Russian churches—both of 
which are extensively utilized by Dr. 
Christiansen—were represented by the 
Benedictus from the Missa Choralis of 
Liszt, and Tchesnekoff’s Salvation is 
Created. Another rich fund from which 
he derives much important material, that 
of the religious folk-song, supplied an 
exquisite sacred lullaby from the Span- 
ish of Vega, and two traditional Nor- 
wegian songs: In Heaven Above, and 
So Soberly and Softly. There also 
were Georg Schumann’s O Morning 
Star, Heinrich Isaac’s O Bread of Life, 
and Elgar’s Go, Song of Mine. 


MUSIC BUILDING AT ST. OLAF COLLEGE WHICH 


But for the average listener, the eve- 
ning’s climax probably came with the 
singing of Beautiful Savior, the twelfth 
century crusaders’ hymn which, partly 
by virtue of Dr. Christiansen’s inex- 
pressibly lovely arrangement, has come 
to be peculiarly identified with this 
choir. In fact, in his capacity as an 
adapter and arranger of scores, Dr. 
Christiansen is perhaps quite as notable 
as in other phases of his leadership. 


Even to those of us who have fre- 
quent opportunity to hear the choir, 
both in rehearsal and in the numerous 
public programs annually given in this 
general region, the anniversary event 
was a fresh revelation. It was not 
only that the musical ends of the oc- 


HAS BEEN BUILT WITH 


FUNDS DERIVED FROM CONCERTS GIVEN BY THE ST. OLAF “CHOIR 


casion were so marvellously well served. 
There also was the poignant impressive- 
ness of the choir’s simple, sincere, and 
devotional approach to every detail of 
its task. And once again, of course, 
there was an almost unbelievable 
demonstration of the quiet little lead- 
er’s controlling genius. 

The occasion was one which may 
fairly be listed among the major mile- 
stones in the history of American music, 
the scope and force of Dr. Christian- 
sen’s influence upon contemporary choral 
enterprise being really incalculable. 





LONG BEACH DIRECTOR 
GIVES SONG RECITAL 

Lone Beacu, Cau., June 6.—Rolla 
Alford, director of the Handel-Haydn 
Society and of the First Baptist Church 
choir, was presented in a baritone re- 
cital by the latter organization on May 
i8. This was the first recital Mr. 
Alford had given in two years, when 
he returned from New York after study 
with Yeatman Griffith and direction 0! 
the choir of Grace Methodist Church. 
Possessing a voice of extensive range 
and beautiful quality, and having a keen 
sense of tone values, Mr. Alford was 
heard to advantage in It is Enough, 
from Elijah, and in old English, Ger 
man and Italian songs, in Negro spirit 
uals, Irish and Spanish and in works 
by Cadman, Olmstead, Robinson Del- 
bruck and Campbell-Tipton. Mrs Al- 
ford was his admirable accompanist 

Appearing on recent Ebell Clu) pro- 
grams were Madge Buckman, Mrs Jack 
Miller, Jane Stanley, the Woodrow 
Wilson High School Orchestra, the 
Ebell Club Chorus led by Mrs. ‘ . 
Henry, Elsie Davis Riddell, Mrs Billy 
Wright, Mrs. Edward Green and Mrs. 
E. E. Tincher. ” 

Musical programs were given recently 
at the Woman’s City Club, by George 
Albert Clark, Lois Mills, Betty Belle 
3rown, Constancie 
Mrs. J. Oliver Brison. : 

A. M.G. 
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Gilberts Rich Bequest to American Posterity 


By IVAN NARODNY 


ssy CONSIDER Gilbert a towering 

I American musical genius, a great 
individuality, a musician with message. 
His music has the vigor of a sincere 
pioneer, surpassing his predecessors and 
contemporaries in its direct ethno- 
graphic epic appeal—something distinct- 
ly American !” 


The foregoing words were spoken by 
Reinhold Gliére, one of the most im- 
portant Soviet composers and orchestral 
conductors of today. 


Unfortunately for America, Gilbert 
died at least ten years too early—in 
fact, his end was hastened by economic 
pressure almost approaching \ poverty 
before he could finish the few large 
works on which he was working in the 
leisure hours left from those spent in 
the drudgery of earning his modest liv- 
ing by whatever came his way in a 
musical line. 


“In what I have heard of Gilbert’s 
compositions, he is to me the most 
racial and original of America’s com- 
posers,” said Jean Sibelius. 


This simply means that Gilbert loomed 
as a more important figure in Europe 
than he did at home. The question of 
what constituted an American racial 
idiom in music deeply occupied Gilbert’s 
attention in regard to details of aesthe- 
tic nationalism. Characteristic, there- 
fore, is a statement he made in Robert 
Chanler’s house, which he liked to visit 
whenever he came to New York from 
Cambridge. 


“The issue as to what constitutes the 
‘racial’ idiom in American music—as 
well as in American art in general—is 
quite different from the nationalistic 
countries of the Old World,” he said. 
“There the treasures of folk lore supply 
natural characteristics. With us, it is not 
one, but ten or twenty, or even more, 
which make up racial consciousness. I, 
for instance, cannot build my individual 
images on those of the American In- 
dian, the Negro or of English folk lore, 
as a Scandinavian, a Hungarian, a Rus- 
sian or a German composer may do in 
his country, and say this is ‘racially’ 
American. We have here the prob- 
lem of a mixed world, a Babylonian 
melting process of ‘racial’ idioms, and 
this makes the position of a ‘national’ 
artist or a ‘national’ musician darn dif- 
feult. I guess the best policy for an 
American creator is to fuse the ethno- 
graphic idioms of all the nationalities 
Into one something that, like jazz, be- 
comes a universal idiom of our soil. A 
new aesthetic ‘Esperanto’ is to evolve 
out of the American brain—if there ever 
1s such,” 

A Fusion of Idioms 

_In his compositions, Gilbert tried to 
luse the idioms of Old World folk 
lore with those of the New World. He 
employed Indian, Negro, Celtic and 
many Western European phonetic 
moulds for his individualistic creations. 
And he, more than any other American 


Composer, succeeded in the task. 


The most outstanding Gilbert’s com- 


positi ns are his Comedy Overture on 
Negr lhemes, The Dance in the Place 
Congo, Riders to the Sea, American 


Dane ; in Ragtime Rhythm and five 
India’ Scenes. Each has an outspoken 
tolk lore background of its own, yet 
tach is distinctly Gilbertesque and idio- 
matically American, like early colonial 
melodies, Dixie, Hail Columbia, etc. 
Though seemingly rough in technic and 
simple in phonetic design, each of these 
Master compositions is expressive of a 





highly individual idiom, an inner vigor 
such as no one else among his country- 
men—not even MacDowell—has been 
able to manifest. 


“Gilbert has created an American 
musical alphabet as Glinka created the 
Russian,” says Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Time Is Required 


A keen sense of proportion is needed 
for the appreciation of a high mountain’s 
majesty, and due time is required to 
realize and appreciate the greatness of 
a creative genius. Verlaine said he 
was happy if fifty persons read and 
understood his poems in his lifetime, 
and Schubert remarked he would dance 
for joy if ten celebrated singers sang 
his songs while he lived. But now— 
a generation or two after their deaths— 
Verlaine’s poems and Schubert’s songs 
are read and sung all over the civilized 
world. 


“T had to come home from Europe 
before I wanted to, in order to work 
on a piece which was commissioned 
from me by the Library of Congress,” 
Gilbert wrote to me in March. “Well, 
I got it done, and then they decided not 
to perform it this year, but they paid 
the money O. K. 


“I am rapidly getting so I can feel 
like Omar Khayyam: ‘Take the cash 
and let the credit go. Nor heed the 
rumble of a distant drum.’ So I took 
Tg 

These are practically the last lines I 
received from Gilbert, words which re- 
flect the pathos of his creative career 
and the echo of an accusation directed 
at his country. As Moussorgsky and 
Schubert suffered neglect in their native 
lands, so was Gilbert neglected in 
America, and thus a genius, an invalid 
by constitution, a man who would rather 
suffer than beg or curry favor, was 
practically starved out of existence. 


An Epic Figure 


Henry F. Gilbert, 
ville, Mass., in 1868, 
in American music. Primarily a sym- 
phonist, a nationalist and an outstand- 
ing individualist his place is akin in 
many respects, to that held by Modest 
Moussorgsky in Russian musical his- 
tory. Like Moussorgsky, Gilbert was 
a self-made musician—a Homeric figure 
in American aesthetic evolution—and 
outspoken worshipper of folk lore. His 
musical lineage was not of one school 
or derived from a certain master—as 
was the case with MacDowell—but was 
traceable to the folk melodies of all 
nations. Of which he wrote as fol- 
lows: 


born in Sommer- 
is an epic figure 


“It has been my ideal not to allow 
any composer or school of music to in- 
fluence me to the point of imitating 
them. I have striven to express my 
own individuality, regardless of whether 
it was good, bad, or indifferent. I pre- 
fer my own hat to a borrowed crown. 
Of course, I have many admirations and 
have absorbed musical nutriment from 
many sources.... More than the music 
of any individual composer, more than 
the music of any particular school—the 
folk tunes of the world, of all nation- 
alities, races and peoples, have been to 
me a never-failing source of delight, 
wonder and inspiration. In them I can 
hear the spirit of all great music. 
Through them I can feel the very heart- 
beat of humanity. Simple as these folk 
melodies are in structure, they yet speak 


HENRY F. GILBERT, 


to me poignantly and with such a deep 
sincerity of expression, as to be (for 
myself, at least) more pregnant with 
inspirational suggestion than the music 
of any one composer.” 


An Aristocrat in Art 


A Bohemian in life, a rebel in society 
and an anarchist in his political views, 
Gilbert is an aristocrat in his art. He 
aspired only to the noblest images and 
forms of expression, the most. classic 
designs and ideals. There is nothing 
sordid, commonplace in his music, no 
catering to the vogues of his time. Like 
Walt Whitman, Gilbert was a writer of 
free verse, a creator of phonetics, albeit 
in another field, an individualist to the 


core. Certainly his place is among im- 
mortals in the New World’s Hall of 
Fame. 


“T would jump down from this win- 
dow—the third floor—if I could ever 
see my best compositions published!” 
said Gilbert to me when, after listening 
to his Riders to the Sea, I congratulated 
him on having created the greatest 
American symphonic work that I had 
heard. 

Unfortunately but one of Gilbert’s 
symphonic compositions, the Comedy 
Overture, has been published, and that 
only through the generosity of Dr. J. 
Heiman, his brother-in-law. It seems 








AMERICAN COMPOSER, FROM A PORTRAIT BY 
WALDO MURRAY 


to be a tragic trick of fate that most of 
the great masterpieces have failed to be- 
come “big sellers” in the lifetimes of 
their creators. In fact, many such 
works have remained in neglect until 
long after their authors have passed 
away. 


What He Composed 


Gilbert left a comparatively limited 
number of compositions for posterity. 
These include songs, dances, instrum- 
ental pieces, symphonic works and an 
unfinished opera, although he was little 
fond of operatic music, “simply because 
I hate the age-eaten form of an opera,” 
he used to say. It was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff with his Sadko, Tsar Saltan and 
Coq d’Or who fired Gilbert’s ambition 
to write something similar on American 
themes. The ballet, The Dance in the 
Place Congo, was his first effort in this 
direction; and the unsatisfactory pro- 
duction it was given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company greatly discouraged him 
from further attempts in the field of 
stage music. Among Gilbert’s best 
songs are Salambo’s Invocation, Pirate 
Song, Fairy Song, Croon of the Dew, 
and a few Gypsy songs. 

Comparable to Edgar Allan Poe and 
Walt Whitman in literature and poetry, 
and to Robert Chanler in the realm of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Musical Americana 
‘owe By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


OR the second consecutive week Lawrence 

Gilman, the esteemed scribe of the Herald- 
Tribune, provides a bit of timely fuel for this 
smouldering department. ° 

This time he has brought up a most pro- 
vocative possibility. In the course of some 
harsh but deserved comments concerning the 
eminent Wilhelm Furtwaengler’s unhappy 
career on the conductor’s stand of the New York 
Philharmonic, Mr. Gilman states that Mr. Furt- 
waengler “lost his head, attempted to placate those in 
power, sought to curry favor with influential critics. 
He kept hot the telephone wires at the other end of 
which sat those from whom he sought advice. 

“Should he play a certain work to please Mr. ..... 
the music critic of . ? He had decided not to play 
another work because Mr. ... , of the ... , was said 
to dislike it. A third critic, Mr. ... , had attacked his 
interpretation of such and such a composer. What 
should Mr. Furtwaengler do—answer him in print?” 

Not at all. We have thought of a much better way. 
Let Mr. Furtwaengler’s successors, Messrs. Mengel- 
berg, Toscanini or Damrosch, go a step further ; con- 
fer with the critics and actually play the favorite 
program of each scribe. Think of the “novelties.” 
Think of the reviews. Think of the bill posters. 
Think of the critics. Think of the public. 

Mr. Toscanini lands on a Tuesday, for instance, 
rushes for the nearest phone booth and calls up the 
Tribune. 

“Hello, Frank, Arturo speaking. Such a trip. 
Yes, yes, at my wit’s end. The Sun forbids me to 
play xespighi’s Pines of Rome. More de Sabata? 
The Times won’t stand for it. More Wagner? Ho 
Kay, by me. With the F sharp. Yes.” 

But in order to avoid all this telephoning and con- 
fusion I have drawn up, largely through the dis- 
tinguished assistance of Dr. William Spier, who spent 
hours and hours trying to avoid the task, a list of 
The Favorite Programs of each scribe...If Messrs. 
Meugelberg, Toscanini, Damrosch, Schelling, Zas- 
lawsky, and the dark horses will follow these sug- 
gestions they will send each of the critics into raptures. 
But alas remember, gentlemen, never an ensemble of 
rapture. 


anne nnen cee: 


MY FAVORITE PROGRAM 
Lawrence Gilman of the Herald Tribune. 


Symphonic recitation with music, The Curlew...... L. Gilman 
xy. BA. &- RAE a ney Bach 
aio oan kn aged ctebbbsseenedda eben Handel 
Overture, L’Epreuve Villageoise ............cccccccceces Gretry 
Transformation Music from Pars:fal................... Wagner 


Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine, from Gotterdammerung.... 


Wagner 
(WITH THE G SHARP) 
Intermission 
Pe RIIOOD  ocnnadndncancsannbasenscawysobesiéiciedickc Bartok 
(Without program notes) 


Herbert F. Peyser of the Telegram. 


Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.....cecseeeeees Bach 
ee, Mt GN, 5 oe cuir bie neared eXeiennesndagaed Mozart 
ao Se ee ree Mozart 
Mme. Wanda Landowska 
Intermission 
Die Meistersinger (complete)..........sseeeeeeeeeees R .Wagner 


Brandenburg Concerti ‘Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 (Repeat ad lib) 
(Without. cuts) 


Pitts Sanborn of the Telegram 


Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.........0++05: Bach 
IE (OR GE. RE eviccctnguagescaecsccccenceséses Mozart 
SE Oe MR Mids ckccuncaschincanncarcssevececetens Mozart 


Mme. Wanda Landowska 
Intermission 
Die Meistersinger (complete) ..........cccccccceeeuees Wagner 
Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 (Repeat ad lib). 
(Without Fait” 


Richard L. Stokes of the Eve. World 
Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6........cceeee- Bach 
cnc Ue anceckiat dud enendacexcsaees Mozart 
SS OY EO ee eee 
Mme. Wanda Landowska 
Interm'ssion 

Excerpts from The King’s Henchman.............. D. Taylor 

(Without pause.) 


Samuel Chotzinoff of the World 
Anything with Jascha Heifetz as soloist or 


ED oc. ot ca neesme ten eases seeesivs e000 ea Beethoven 
EE EE ce rv us cashenascbeeehrdiecanaeapentens Beethoven 
Intermission 
ED. iv cedcaGhedd cubes eecdiactscivaseocns Beethoven 
IIE. 5.4 ccbBabeseeinetbaceesnesneesaxeoes Beethoven 


Also something using the services of Jascha Heifetz 
(Without the city gates 


Olin Downes of the Times 


Preface from the ‘Lure of Music.................05. O. Downes! 
Narrator: Paul Leyssac 

Overture to the Bartered Bride.............ccceccceees Smetana 
Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine, from Gotterdammerung...... 

Wagner 

(With or Without the G Sharp) 
ee CD 5S k in wake hkhis he cdc cceesesecceccceen Strauss 
Intermission 

pe ae eee eee ee ere Sibel-us 


(Without Middle C) 


W. J. Henderson of the Sun 
Overture to The Marriage of Figaro................ Mozart 
Klarchen’s Lament, fren Fement...............ccee Beethoven 
Miss Emma Roberts 
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po Se ee ee ere Beethoven 
Mr. Josef Hofmann 
Intermission 
Aria of the Queen of the N'ght, from The Magic Flute...... 
Miss Marion "alley Mozart 


Group of Assorted Soli, by 
The Pupils of Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
Excerpts from Cyrano de Bergerac............ WwW 
Conducted by the Composer 
(Without the score) 


Francis D. Perkins of the Herald Tribune 


Damrosch 


I SE lo adh ene dhaeedtbndewaah beac eveeess Tchaikovsky 

Dt En his thot a eh eeee ries hhahes eee kenedediec.cosacnund Liszt 

Rs MUN, SOUS Basi ckhcvracccsccwseceesoe toes Beethoven 
Intermission 

RRR Pe arr rere Teeny Te Liszt 

TE. SPUN HOON I fini i0004ssdbck don ncdscecacenere Gounod 


Mme. Frances Alda 
DP seb cenbedbheGehuulsad bs ekusseheees 60. 440ercucns Sibelius 
Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda........... Ponchielli 
(Without mercy) 


Charles D. Isaacson of the Telegraph 

RE SAE SPUUNOUNOD ses vcsiacivcccensccescnsssssgenseee 
DE. (BGcUEAGON Radka s san bb 06000406600 666 5606606000006 Massenet 
PE: 22th sideuu blk 0es Sadacneahsenencesensscers Drdla 
Valse Bluette Drigo 
ise een iteke ses a kenebneseeeeens Rubinstein 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann hbbe herds eeesee Offenbach 





ES ive rene cadcensscdbeddevenavedasis Goldman 
(Without rhyme or reason) 

Fire Notice:—Look around NOW and choose the 
rearest Exit to your seat. In case of fire walk 
(not run) to THAT Exit. Do not try to beat your 
neighbor to the street. John J. Dorman, Fire 
Commissioner. 





Numerous songs that were popular in a. bygone age, 
such ditties as In the Gloaming, The Mocking Bird, 
Mollie Darling and After the Ball, hold an essential 
place in the New York revival of Ten Nights In a 
Barroom. Hearing these, sophisticates may smile or 
give some other indication of pitying tolerance. Yet 
the vitality of these melodies is proved by the mere 
fact that, after intervening decades of more or less 
systematic neglect, they are still recognized. How 
many popular popular songs of today will survive 
with equal persistence? And how many of the latter 
are a whit better, either in regard to melodic con- 
struction or,—superior though we may claim to be— 
in sentiment ? 


To be: 


—Entertaining and 
cover to cover. 
—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 

worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and uncompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 

THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
O* MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Gov. Ritchie Speaks 
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OVERNOR ALBERT C. RITCHIE 

Maryland addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants in New York last 
week. He spoke well and eloquently and to 
the point. After outlining the federalization 
and centralization of government activities and 
after attacking what he considered the usurpa- 
tion of states’ rights, Governor Ritchie spoke 
strongly of the government’s attitude toward 


music. He said: 

.I hope for the day when our Government in- 
stead of spending so much of its substance on activi- 
ties which do not appertain to it, will spend a little on 
one which does, and that it will become the supporter 
and the champion of music, and establish as other 
nations have established a National Conservatory of 
Music, a National Opera and a National Orchestra, 
for the pleasure, for the culture and for the lasting 
benefit of the people of our land. 

“T intimated in the beginning that you may find it a 
bit incongruous if I talk politics to musicians. 

“However, if I summon to my support one of the 
earliest and most profound of political writers, I may 
be able to prove that talking politics to musicians 
isn’t as incongruous as it seems. Those of you who 
read Plato will recall how insistent he is as to the 
important part music should play in the sum and 
substance of the ideal state. Music, he declares, is a 
gift of the gods bestowed upon men not for their idle 
pleasure, but to enable them to put harmony and 
meaning into life and so attain to the good and the 
beautiful. A healthy political organism, he argues, 
must incorporate harmony and balance and rhythm and 
a feeling for the golden mean, and he would achieve 
these by having the State make music the basis of all 
education.” 

In a singularly silly editorial on the Governor’s 
speech the New York World poo- -poohed his point of 
view and airily remarked that “one trouble with all 
efforts to link our government with music, drama, 
literature or whatever you please is that our govern- 
ment, in its physical manifestation, is so remote from 
the places where these arts live and breathe. ... But 
our government, as it happens, is located in W ashing- 
ton, and that puts a period to the whole discussion.” 

This is tommyrot. One might as well argue that 
it is impossible to carry out the post office regulations 
in Alaska because the Post Master General lives in 
Washington; that there’s no use for the department 
of Commerce and of the Interior to foster irrigation 
and reclamation projects because Secretary Hoover 
and the home office are in Washington; it’s useless 
to regulate interstate commerce because some trains 
don’t run to Washington; the forestry and _ fisheries 
activities can’t possibly function because trees flourish 
and fish swim so far from Washington. 

It must have been a warm day when the World’s 
editorial writer elected to fill a blank sheet of paper 
with this specious argument. 

The fact is, of course, that the artistic consciousness 
of the American people has only begun to show any 
definite signs of strength and intelligence. To the 
mass of people the arts in general and music in par- 
ticular still form a pleasant means of entertain- 
ment to be taken in mild doses along with the 
movies, radio, golf and a Sunday afternoon auto 
ride. This point of view is reflected in the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude to music and other arts. It 
will probably be many a weary day before the Govern- 
ment of these exalted States deigns to consider music 
(or the cultivation of any other art for that matter) 
an activity worth fostering through the appropriation 
of national funds. 

But there are definite signs that such an attitude can 
be and in all probability will be gradually devel: ped. 

Through sheer weight of numbers, through tre- 
mendous and widespread educational projects which 
are fostering an appreciation of music in schools. 1 


choruses, bands and orchestras over the countr 
America’s interest in the art of music will force frst 


a Widespread unofficial recognition of music followe« 
by concrete efforts to put in force Governor Ritch 


recommendation in one form or another. 


. 


Already a score of large American cities provide 
municipal funds for the support of music. In a great 
many school systems the art has been recognized a 
major study. Already there is being brought to bear 
upon municipal and state governments the pressure q 


individuals and organizations determined to efiec 
recognition of music as an enjoyable and far reac! 
cultural element in the spiritual life of any commu! 
With the magnificent nucleus already at hand 
the Library of Congress it is just as well to remember 
that a great central clearing house for America's 
world of music would, in any one of half a doz 
forms, be of incalculable aid in perpetuating a true 
musical culture in this country. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

Reading your pages week by week, I 
have noticed many reviews of festivals. 
You have, I suppose, seen these reports 
yourself. Smaller cities, as well as the 
jarger ones, seem to have taken to the 
festival idea; and it was interesting to 
me to see in one of your recent issues 
that Keene, in New Hampshire, had 
heen doing its bit in the festive field. 

But I have since learned there was 
much more to be said about Keene’s 
festival than your brief account con- 
tained. My instructor was a friend who 
submitted to me a Keene criticism 
which I now submit to you typographi- 
cally verbatim. It follows: 


Keene, N. H. Chorus Club Gives 
26th Annual Musical 
Festival 


With Balmy Spring on hand, and 
apple blossoms perfuming the air, the 
Keene music lovers staged the most 
brilliant festival in their history, and 
gave the New Hampshire music public 
a gala feast, with a music menu that 
rarely could be duplicated. 

Wednesday evening was High school 
night, with the Keene High School or- 
chestra, and chorus doing themselves 
proud in groups of splendid choral num- 
bers. It was an auspicious beginning. 
and well merited the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm. 

Harry Davis conducted the orchestra, 
and chorus, and he deserves highest 
praise for his uncanny response from 
these music loving students, who sang 
with much precision, and real musical 
feeling. 

Thursday evening was Grand Opera 
night, with Faust in concert form as 
the evening’s offering. George Sawyer 
Dunham was the conductor, and he 
drew in much applause for his splendid 
conducting of the marvelous chorus of 
three hundred voices, and the Boston 
Orchestral players. 

The high light of the evening was the 
glorious singing of Richard Crooks, as 
Faust. This young man swept all be- 
lore him. His tone quality is really 
super-heautiful, his diction impeccable, 
and his general musicianship a God- 
send. To hear a real American perform 
thusly is most inspiring to an ardent 
admirer of all thiags American. 

Co-Artists with Crooks were Alex- 
ander Kisselburgh, a baritone with a 
rich, musical voice, and good Opera 
tradition, Colleen Wells, soprano, who 
sang very well, but seemed to experience 


thythmic difficulties’ in several of the 
syncopated problems found in Faust, 
and Viola Silva, contralto, whose mel- 
low ice, and delightful personality 
won a concert of admirers. 

Friday afternoon brought forth a con- 
cert pyrotechnics in conducting, and 
mr saine in pianism, as Ethel Leginska 
lid both Leginska, that dynamic, tu- 
multuous atom of musical genius, creat- 
*d a whole Symphony organization from 


stra of thirty-one men, and gave 
inusual performance of the Bee- 
ven fifth Symphony, and the Liszt 


Hungarian Fantasy for orchestra and 
Plane Ett sl is al ¢ -eful. and 
Ethel is unusual, forceful, anc 
d'ways interesting. May her good work 
conti: ‘7 

Ruy festival closed on Friday night, 
“Artist Night, which was a combination 
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of the Boston Orchestra, the chorus, 
Rosa Ponselle, and Richard Crooks 
again. 

As before, the chorus under Mr. Dun- 
ham was perfection it’self, and each of 
the four ensemble numbers were gems 
of choral art. 

Mr. Crooks sang two arias with or- 
chestra, and again brought forth thun- 
derous applause for his marvelous sing- 
ing, and artistic interpretation. 

Miss Ponselle sang one aria with 
orchestra, and a group of songs ac- 
companied by the writer. Words fail in 
trying to describe this great vocal organ, 
as it thrills in the fortes, and it thrills 
in the pianissimos, but perhaps the great- 
est tribute I saw, was that given by the 
audience after Miss Ponselle finished 
her group. The whole house stood up 
en masse, and not a soul moved from 
his or her place until the fair Rosa had 
sung five encores. After all, one hears 
only one such voice in a decade. Carry 
on Rosa!!! 

Stuart Ross. 
x ok ok 


Sketch of a Conductor 


Here is a letter from Miss Edna 
Richolson Sollitt, who is summering in 
La Ville Lumiére. You may remember 
an epistle I quoted to you some weeks 
ago from this Mengelberg enthusiast. 
Der Fliegende Hollander makes a few 
pointed remarks herein, it seems to me 
(Not to Heywood Broun.) 


Paris, June 2.—Somehow, the most 
charming things happen to one in Paris. 


A STUDY OF WILLEM MENGELBERG, 





I am thinking of a spring afternoon in 
an old French house, the silk-panelled 
walls and crystal chandeliers making a 
setting for the playing of a great pian- 
ist, a pianist with a touch and tone of 
such extraordinary beauty, with a grace 
and style so inimitably his own, that 
only one fact reconciles us to his ceas- 
ing to play in public. That one fact, 
however, is tremendous. The pianist is 
Willem Mengelberg, and we cannot 
spare him long enough from the con- 
ditctor’s stand to allow him to play. 


This lovely pianistic art of his is not 
known to Americans, and the same is 
true of many other interesting phases 
of his gifts and personality. Mengelberg 
is aware of this. And he is glad to 
have me tell you something about him 
from the viewpoint of genuine under- 
standing. He knows, of course, that 
an interview, in the routine sense, would 
not be possible for me with him: I 
could not be casual about this friend, 
this artist whose work has been my 
deep study. But ordinary interviews 
with Mengelberg are of little value: 
questioning strangers get nothing but 
bland assents and frequent glances at his 
watch. Certain qualities of Mengelberg 
are so obvious that baffled interviewers 
use them for emphasis over and over 
again; and these, together with more 
formal pronunciamentos by those who 
know him little and understand him less, 
have built up the “lusty Dutchman” idea 
with which Americans are so frequent- 
ly entertained. Of course, in his power- 
ful build, in that terrific vitality of his, 





THE CONDUCTOR, DONE IN PARIS 
ESPECIALLY FOR MUSICAL AMERICA 


and, not least, in that unruly chestnut 
blondeur, are signs—and true signs—of 
a force almost without parallel. But 
there is an infinite deal to Mengelberg 
besides the obvious. 


Restored Cathedral 


It so happened that my first visit to 
Cologne Cathedral was with Willem 
Mengelberg. This first visit is, in any 
case, impressive enough, but, in addi- 
tion, to see—carved in stone, cast in 
bronze, repeated over and over in mar- 
vellous achievements of workmanship— 
the name of the man at one’s side, is an 
unforgettable experience. Willem Men- 
gelberg, the father, was an authority on 
Gothic art, and Cologne Cathedral is 
eloquent of his gifts in its restored 
beauty of bronze doors, mosaics, con- 
fessionals, stations, and countless other 
Gothic masterworks. He was well 
known and loved in Cologne. Recently 
Willem Mengelberg, the son, brought 
his orchestra here to the great Pressa 
Hall, and nearly 5000 people crossed the 
Rhine to give him an ovation. 

His Swiss home is in a spot of in- 
finite beauty, and he was himself the 
architect for the place: building is in 
his blood. His Amsterdam home, about 
which one hears nothing, is one of the 
most interesting of interiors. Here he 
keeps his collections, of glass, porce- 
lains, and objets d’art—remarkable col- 
lections, and housed in marvellous an- 
tique chests. The carving and inlay 
work of these is very beautiful, par- 
ticularly an old Dutch chest with in- 
tricate landscape panel§ in an infinity of 
colors, all from the natural woods. 
Watches, medallions, miniatures ; velvet- 
lined drawers full of them, each one a 
gem. The furnishings are all in keeping 
with these treasures, and great sunny 
windows look out on Vondel Park. The 
place is utterly quiet. Only three 
months a year does he enjoy this home, 
but there it always is. (Dare I, in the 
midst of so much art, speak about his 
cook? But such cooking is also art!) 


Mengelberg has thought much about 
America. He says: 


“Tt is no accident that has caused the 
growth of symphonic music in America, 
an unparalleled growth, which I have 
watched with delight. There are two 
causes, one growing out of the other. 
Orchestras are, of necessity, a flowering 
of prosperity. America’s is not a sur- 
face prosperity of the exchange, but the 
happy abundance which comes from end- 
less fertile fields, from untouched reser- 
voirs of power, from a vigorous and 
optimistic population proportionate to 
area. Such prosperity flows into the 
cities, where there abound those re- 
markable idealists who make possible the 
American orchestras. Given these op- 
portunities, the American people are in 
turn helping symphonic music by the 
development of their taste for it, which 
is more widespread and more discrimin- 
ating with every year.” 


As ever 
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Roxy Says U. S. 
Lacks Folk Art 


Addresses Convention 


of Music Merchants 


America has no folk lore, according 
to S. L. Rothafel, “Roxy,” who ad- 
dressed the convention of the National 
Association of Music Merchants in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on June 
7. American folk lore is represented 
by what is known as “tempo,” he added. 

“We have decidedly a tempo of our 
own,” Mr. Rothafel said. “And the 
reason, if there is a reason, for the 
decadence of jazz is because people are 
getting tired of the same thing over and 
over again.” 

Mr. Rothafel was discussing the Sun- 
day morning symphonic concerts begun 
in the Roxy Theatre, New York, last 
autumn, and announced that these would 
be continued next season. 


A Steady Increase 


“Audience grew from about 1500 
people to a capacity of 6,250,” he con- 
tinued. “And yet, in spite of it all, we 
did not make any money. You cannot 
make any money out of it. But we are 
going to continue next fall because we 
believe that it is our duty as a com- 
munity organization to develop music. 
I firmly believe that music is one of the 
two great pillars that has built up the 
theatre we preside over, and it is our 
duty to keep on along those lines. 
Whether we make any money out of it 
or not, we have been successful. 

“We find that the taste for good music 
has increased so rapidly that in the past 
five years it is almost unbelievable. We 
can today play modernists, if you please. 
We can play Ravel and Debussy and 
Stravinsky in motion picture theatres 
and get rounds and rounds of applause. 
If we attempt to play old chestnuts like 
Tell and Raymond, that used to evoke 
tremendous applause, works even like the 
overture to Tannhauser, people sit there 
and say: ‘Yes, we know that, we have 
heard it; it isn’t anything new.’ But 
play an excerpt from a symphony, and 
immediately you can see the tension. 
They lean forward and drink in. 


Audiences Know More 


“Our audiences today know a hun- 
dred per cent more about music than 
audiences did ten years ago. I think 
it has been brought about by a tremen- 
dous wave of music that has been 
sweeping over the country. People take 
music every day, all day long; they 
cannot get away from it, and it is a 
mighty good things for you merchants.” 

Mr. Rothafel drew on his fifteen 
years’ experience as a showman to dis- 
cuss the psychology of audiences, and 
the trend of taste as seen in the popu- 
larity of jazz. 

“Studying the psychology of an audi- 
ence today is the fundamental function, 
I should judge, of every American busi- 
ness enterprise, whether it be music or 
anything else,” he said. 

“We have refrained religiously from 
turning our theatre into a jazz place. 
We think the people don’t want jazz 
entirely, and yet we cannot pass it by 
and say they don’t want it. They do, 
most assuredly. But I believe that good 
taste prevails among the great majority 
of audiences in this country, and jazz 
and good taste will always be acceptable. 

“We have found a happy medium can 
be attained by simply using a certain 
amount of light music—jazz if you call 
it that—but always in good taste and 
well rendered.” 





Lone Beacu, Cat., June 13.—Teach- 
ers presenting pupils recently were Jane 
Stanley, Burritt Lincoln Marlow, and 
Alice S. Durham, piano; and Carlton 
Wood, violin. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


ment brings a black-shirt brigade into 
being within their ranks? This new 
concept of selling phonographs and 
sheet-music, together with  pianola 
demonstrations, as a phase of labor 
doubtless explains the rather languid 
air with which some depot “laborers” 
hand me my stuff. The poor proletarians 
are often too worn-out to remember my 
proper professional discount. Evidently, 
I shall have to forego this, as a con- 
tribution to their emancipation funds for 
the future! 


American Music 


Two Americans have contributed to 
some of the best moments of the week. 
The first of these has been Sam Bar- 
low, who gave a concert of his highly 
individual works, assisted by Mme. 
Kochetz and the London Chamber Or- 
chestra of Anthony Bernard. In some 
ways Mr. Barlow is evidently a modern 
troubadour; for much of his work re- 
flects Provencal traits which one had 
not thought of as nearer to America 
than Brazil, or at least the Mexican 
Republic. That is not necessarily a 
decrying of his work; it is in the nature 
of Young America to feel southern 
romance. 

Barlow’s Spanish Quarter is a work 
which one feels may be as truly Ameri- 
can as are certain Havana vistas of 
Hergesheimer. Apart from this more 
rhythmically suggestive aspect of his 
work, there are also subtler elements in 
some compositions, such as Jardin, 
which evince what that American novel- 
ist terms “perception of the inanimate 
moods of place.” <A pleasant and not 
unwhimsical link with Britain was 
found in Barlow’s arrangement of a 
Sicilienne by—Henry Purcell! The or- 
chestral works at present incline to a 
discursiveness which confuses their 
lavish, but picturesque use of tonal 
color; the songs are more concise; but 
Mme. Kochetz did not render them at 
their highest,—or truest,—pitch! 

One owes to our other American 
guest artist one of the week’s exquisite 
moments. Ruth Kemper is a violinist 
of unusual quality. Her broad power 
is balanced by her sensitive subtlety. 
Her rendition of the Bach concerto in 
E minor was masterly in its clarity, 
strongly defined musical line and rich 
tone. It was in two American works, 
however, that she provided the most 
delicious moments. The Jazzetto of 
Samuel Gardner is both an excellent 
piece of musical humor and a fine study 
in kaleidoscopic color contrasts and 
rhythmic whimsicality. 


‘ A Sonata By Huss 


How spiritual American music can be, 
how tenderly it can express itself with- 
out an echo of Hollywood sentiment, 
how intimately reflective without heavy 
solemnity, was made evident in the 
ravishing rendition of the truly lovely 
andante and scherzo from the violin and 
piano sonata of Henry Holden Huss 
which Ruth Kemper played as_ her 
penultimate item. Whatever one traces 
here of Ravel, one is aware of more of 
Huss. It is as though a peculiarly sen- 
sitive American temperament—no 
rarity, as my American friendships re- 
veal,—had envisaged some exquisite 
French vista. The features of the land- 
scape are evident; it would be no true 
impression without these; but the angle 
of view, the mood of apprehension,— 
these are wholly individual and invest 
the vista with a peculiarly personal and 
intimate poetry. One thing is certain, 
we must hear more Huss here and we 
ought to hear more Kemper. Another 
of this American violinist’s short items 
was The Bard’s Legacy, arranged with 
a truly inherent feeling for its Celtic 
glamor from the traditional Irish melody 
by O’Connor Morris, who accompanied 
and who also took worthy part with 


the concert-giver in the Lalo Symphonie 
Espagnole, which the performers con- 
trived to make sound almost fresh and 
the rather turgid Franck sonata, in 
which they managed to evade many of 
the more ponderous traits by a virile 
and broad sweep. If Ruth Kemper 
conducts her Cameo Symphony Orches- 
tra with the same musicianship, musi- 
cality and illumination as that with 
which she plays, that body must be a 
distinctive American institution. 

I have mentioned the British Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra concert given un- 
der Malcolm Sargent at the National 
Sunday League concert in the Palla- 
dium. Nothing of particular excitement 
distinguished the program. A musician- 
ly performance of the alternately 
super-solemn and shallow concerto of 
Saint-Saéns was given by Herbert 
Withers. In the Mozart concerto for 
piano and orchestra in A, Prince Geerge 
Chavchavadze appeared as soloist. He 
is truly an aristocrat in music in the 
widest sense. His title here is not of 
hereditary inheritance, but of his own 
individual temperamental creation. His 
crystalline technic is balanced by a 
delicate poetry of expression and he has 
the reserve to eschew all facile display. 
He gave us real Mozart by immersing 
his own spirit in that lovable master’s 
liquid music He was well supported 
by Sargent’s orchestral direction. 


At Covent Garden 


The only two fresh operatic produc- 
tions at Covent Garden have been 
Samson et Dalilah and Louise. The 
former is more passé in fresh make-up 
than ever, nor did Charles Lauwers, 
conducting, lead the Philistine siren 
out of the company of her natural as- 
sociates! For, upon my word, one in- 
clines with time to find Louise as much 
a Philistine as Delilah! Percy Pitt 
directed the Saint-Saéns work with 
authority; but such is its nature that 
authority of this sort has the ludicrous 
sense of a policeman stopping a baby- 
carriage as part of his traffic-regulat- 
ing. 

In the ungrateful part of Samson, 
Ansseau sang with his characteristic 
beauty of tone. He had a good vocal 
foil in Georgette Frozier-Marrot. But, 
really, I shall be afraid of any Girl 
Guide after this interpretation of 
Delilah; for flag-wagging and sema- 
phore is seemingly the outward man- 
ifestation of siren allurements, judging 
by this lady’s gestures! I found Jeanne 
Guyla_ disappointing as Louise, and 
Franz Kaisin wholly commonplace as 
Julien. The best moments were pro- 
vided by Octave Dua, in his tiny in- 
terludes as the marchand d’habits, a 
call which he makes almost a motive 
of the opera in his three repetitions, 
and Marcel Journet as the Father. 

About the productions one found lit- 
tle remarkable. That they just sufficed 
in efficiency is the best one can say. 
Opera is always at a disadvantage when 
it is absorbed in being “grand.” One 
yearns to see—just opera; that is, with- 
out the Wagnerian paraphernalia, real 
music-drama, or, in the better old Flor- 
entine term, dramma per musica, drama 
by music. 

There is promise of this in the new 
Johnstone-Douglas season in the Court 
Theatre, Sloane-square. Here a start 
is made with Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, 
the delightful work which achieved such 
success last year in revival. More un- 
unusual attractions are to follow. The 
second bill promises Master Pedro’s 
Puppet-Show, by my friend Manuel de 
Falla; Vaughan Williams’ Shepherd of 
the Delectable Mountain, and Schu- 
bert’s Faithful Sentinel. Cimarosa’s 
ever-green Secret Marriage is to follow. 

One wonders, while touching on this 
genre, why someone does not revive 
chamber-opera and the classic opera 
buffa proper. There are other Pergo- 
lese works than La Serva Padrone; 
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S. L. ROTHAFEL, KNOWN AS “ROXY,” 

WHO RECENTLY PRESENTED THE 

PROBLEMS OF MUSIC IN MOVING 
PICTURE HOUSES 





Cimarosa did not exist by one opera; 
and there are several wholly merry and 
delightful works by Logroschino, one of 
the true comedy geniuses in small 
operatic form, which one could grate- 
fully hear. Old Papa Haydn also, had 
charming little operatic compositions, 
and there is always Mozart’s Bastien 
et Bastienne, though this has been seen 
more recently, and the little-known and 
very delightful Finta Gardiniera. And 
what of The Theatre Director for 
amusing novelty—though two cen- 
turies old, almost. Gluck also gave us 
L’Ivrogne corrige, and there were 
others, even British, like old Arne. 
Playfair has given us Thomas and 
Sally; now he has revived the diverting 
and gay Love in a Village in the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 

While these things live there is hope 
for opera in English; but England 
will not maintain opera in the “grand” 
way. The spirit of this latter type 
would only remember that Arne wrote 
Rule Britannia—and then probably in- 
sist on its being sung in German, 
French or Italian! 


Radio Scheme For Chorus 


True to the national nature of its 
organization, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation now projects the formation 
of a national choir. This it is proposed 
to constitute from a nucleus of mem- 
bers of the major London choral so- 
cieties, with auxiliary aids from other 
quarters. It is estimated that its pro- 
portions will be about 250 voices. | 

Hitherto the British Broadcasting 
Corporation has augmented its existent 
permanent orchestra with the choral aid 
of societies such as the Civil Service 
Choir, the conductor of which, Stanford 
Robinson (who gave us a recent memor- 
able performance of Honegger’s King 
David) is also an active staff-member 
of the radio organization. In projecting 
the selection of the main nucleus from 
leading London choral societies, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation lays 
emphasis on its desire not to intrude inte 
the domestic policy of such societies and 
adjures the prospective members of the 
National Choir not to permit broadcast- 
ing considerations to take precedence of 
the claims of their own existent organ 
ization. 





MRS. i. S. BOICE DIES 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Ww 
known in musical circles a generat 
ago, died on June 1 at the residence of 
her daughter, Susan S. Boice, teachef 
of voice, New York. 
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Canadian West 


Unites Arts 


Folk Song Festival Is 
Arranged For Winnipeg 


Winnirec, June 13.—This center of 
the Canadian West will become a minia- 
ture European continent from June 19 
to 23 during the New Canadian Folk 
Song and Handicraft Festival, which is 
designed to bring into closer unity and 
harmony the multitudes of new Canadi- 
ans who have migrated to the prairie 
provinces from a score of countries in 
the Old World. Exhibitions of their 
distinctive handicrafts, and concerts of 
their native songs and darices, will be 
held in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
which is also headquarters, and in the 
Walker Theater. 

Cossacks of the Don will mingle with 
Norse spinners, Hungarian gypsies, 
Doukhobor peasants, Russian singers, 
Finnish craftsworkers, Icelandic weav- 
ers and a host of fellow Canadians com- 
ing from Rumania, Ukrainia, Holland, 
Sweden, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Sicily, Poland and the German Schwarz- 
wald (Black Forest). 


Twenty Racial Groups 


It is to enable Canadians of British 
and French stock to realize the wealth 
of culture brought to Canada from 
Continental Europe by the immigrant 
Scandinavian, Slav, Magyar, Latin, Celt 
and Teuton, that the New Canadian 
Folk Song and Handicraft Festival has 
been arranged. The handicrafts of these 
races are so intimately bound up with 
their folk songs, which are often work 
songs, that they could not well be separ- 
ated. Handicrafts and folk songs of the 
Old World will be exhibited and sung 
by nearly twenty individual racial 
groups, always in native costume. All 
these races, now neighbors and Can- 
adians, have learned to respect and 
admire one another by reason of their 
constant relationship in trade, in indus- 
try and in agriculture; and have en- 
tered joyfully into the spirit behind the 
New Canadian Folk Song and Handi- 
craft Festival. In such circumstances 
all may meet in happy competition, with 
song and dance and costume and craft, 
and with no obstructing frontier, for all 
are now equally members of a new 
household of the free. 

The handicrafts for this festival have 
been organized by the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, which has done much to 
build up an effective market for the 
craftsman’s product. The musical 
features are to be under the supervision 
of Harold Eustace Key, music director 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Folk 
song concerts, in which the various racial 
groups will contribute their own na- 
tional music, will be given on the eve- 
tings of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, and at a Saturday 
matinée, June 20-23 in the Walker 
Theatre. “ Matinée performances will 
also be given in the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel on the afternoons of Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. At the Handi- 
‘rait Exhibition in the Royal Alexandra, 
lk-workers, many of whom are also 


musicians, will sing and play from time 
ut time, 





WATERLOO, Iowa, June 9—J. A. 
F cEwan, instrumental music instructor 
" grade schools, has resigned. 
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Elections Held 
in Atlanta 


Associations Ballot 


For Officers 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 13.—With the 
concert year and the general order of 
club meetings coming to an end, Atlanta 
is turning its attention to annual elec- 
tions of officers and to discussion of 
plans for the season of 1928-29, 

All the officers of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association were re-elected at 
the meeting held by the Opera Club in 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. They are: 
Harry M. Atkinson, president; John W. 
Grant, vice-president ; C. Howard Cand- 
ler, vice-president and treasurer, and 
Robert S. Parker, secretary. New di- 
rectors, Samuel C. Dobbs, Lindsey Hop- 
kins and Robert F. Maddox, fill va- 
cancies caused by the death of Colonel 
William Lawson Peel, W. Woods 
White and S. Davies Warfield of Balti- 
more. Optimism was expressed in ref- 
erence to future productions in Atlanta 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
It is felt the past season was, in view 
of prevailing conditions, one of the most 
remarkable, both financially and artis- 
tically, on record, and that the organiza- 
tion has reached a stage of efficiency 
that promises even more brilliant sea- 
sons in the future. 


Fine Arts Club 


The Fine Arts Club closed a success- 
ful year with Senorita Espanol’s pro- 
gram, An Afternoon in Olden Spain. 
Officers for next year include Mrs. 
Turner Jones, president; Mrs. Reginald 
Fleet, first vice-president; Mrs. Arnold 
Broyles, second vice-president; Mrs. 
George Brown, third vice-president; 
Mrs. W. D. Ellis, III, secretary, and 
Mrs. George Street, treasurer. The di- 
rectors will comprise the newly elected 
officers and the past presidents as fol- 
lows: Mrs. W. H. Kiser, Mrs. Robert 
Alstonfi, Mrs. Ten Eyck Brown, Mrs. 
W. F. Shallenberger, Mrs. Ewell Gay 
and Mrs. Edwin Peeples. 

Robert L. Foreman was elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Art Association, to 
succeed J. Carroll Payne, at the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees, held 
in the High Museum of Art. 

Moonlight Recital 

Hugh Hodgson, pianist and teacher, 
appeared in his annual moonlight recital 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
Arkwright, patrons of music, for the 
benefit of the Tallulah Falls High 
School. These recitals are given on a 
knoll in an open space of the wooded 
lawn, where the moon’s rays form the 
only light falling on piano and per- 
former. The audience sits in the 
shadows cast by massive trees. Mr. 
Hodgson confines his programs on these 
occasions to music by romantic com- 
posers. 

The Summer Music School at Emory 
University will open on June 11. Nor- 
mal classes are under the patronage of 
the Art Publication Society of St. Louis. 
Mrs. C. Armond Carroll, of Atlanta, a 
member of the Society’s national normal 
faculty, will direct the Emory sessions. 
Mrs. S. R. Christie, Jr., of Decatur, 
Ga., will conduct the observation class 


for beginners in the study of piano 
music, 





LarRNED, Kan., June 10.—A new audi- 
torium costing $65,000 is ready for use. 
The main hall seats 1,300 persons. 
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Guild Sponsors - 


Native Music 


Programs in St. Louts 
Features Local Works 


Sr. Louis, June 13.—The Missouri 
Guild of Organists sponsored its second 
annual recital of local composers’ works 
on a recent evening in Sheldon 
Memorial Auditorium. Ernest’ R. 
Kroeger, Lillian Craig Coffman, Walter 
Wismar, William John Hall, Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake and Alfred Lee Booth 
were the composers represented. Per- 
formers were Mr. Kroeger and James 
C. Quarles at the piano and organ; 
Hazel Etling Heiligers, soprano, Char- 
lotte Burton Stockton, violinist, with 
Mrs. Coffman at the piano, Mr. Wismar, 
Mrs. Harrison Fleming, Mr. Hall, 
Thelma Hayman Carroll, and Mr. 
300th. 


The City Club Chorus, which is under 
the leadership of John W. Bohn, con- 
cluded its fourth season with a delight- 
ful program. The feature was a pre- 
sentation of The Lord of Dunderberg, 
a legend arranged for men’s voices with 
tenor and bass solos, and accompaniment 
by a small symphony orchestra. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Frank Gecks, gave its final con- 
cert of the season in the Roosevelt High 
School. Outstanding on the program 
was Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
which was cleverly played by this band 
of amateurs. Florence Neubarth Hickey 
was the soloist. 


Pupils’ Concerts 


An artistic program was given on a 
recent evening at the Artists’ Guild by 
pupils of Bernard Ferguson. Operatic 
arias, duets, and trios made up the pro- 
gram, on which Mr. Ferguson also ap- 
peared as a soloist. 


Mary Blackwell Stevenson presented 
six piano pupils in recital on June 1 in 
the High School Gymnasium, Webster 
Groves. Louise Ingle, Lucille Hamill, 
Marie Ball, Betty Pickel, Alice Peters 
and Edith Gordon participated, assisted 
by an orchestra of twelve members of 
the St. Louis Symphony under Frederick 
Fischer, associate conductor. 


Pupils of Margaret Chapman Byers 
appeared in recital on a Thursday eve- 
ning in her studios. Those taking part 
were Jane Shaffer, Sally Schreiber, 
Edith Varney, Josephine Lupfer, Ollic 
Babcock, Mrs. Reese Gehner, Treasure 
Petersen and Mr. and Mrs. H. Wor- 
thington Eddy. They were assisted by 
the Women’s Chorus of Granite City 
under the direction of Mrs. Reese. The 
chorus won first prize at the Granite 
City Eistenfod last season with its ren- 
dition of Elgar’s Snow, which it sang 
on this occasion. 


Susan L. Cost. 


American 
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Provivence, R. I., June 13.—An audi- 
ence of 300, representing the musical, 
professional and educational circles of 
Providence and of the state, attended 
the dedication of the new music man- 
sion of Mrs. George Hail on June 1. 

This large house, advantageously situ- 
ated on the hill at the corner of Meet- 
ing and Congdon streets overlooking 
the city, has been in process of con- 
struction for the past year. Its com- 
pletion is the realization of a long 
cherished ambition on the part of the 
owner, who has built not only a beauti- 
ful home for herself but a music center 
for the city for whose musical develop- 
ment she has done much. 

Mrs. Hail is president of the Ply- 
mouth district of the National Federa- 
tion of Music clubs and chairman of the 
Federation’s committee on fellowships 
for composers. She organized the New 
England conference of the Plymouth 
district last March, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Federation 
of Music Clubs and of the Chaminade 
Club. 


Contains Concert Hall 


The music mansion contains a large 
and beautifully appointed concert hall 
with a fine pipe organ and grand piano. 
This, according to Mrs. Hail’s plans, 
will be a meeting place for young 
artists of the city and will be available 
also for musical events of importance. 

In his dedicatory address, the Rev. 
Richard Raines said, that in creating 
this music home it was the wish of the 
owner, above all else, that it be dedi- 
cated to altruistic service and to the 
glory of God through the ministry of 
music. 

Among guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher of Boston; Mrs. 
Mary C. Reed, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs; 
Mrs. Albert Rose Cuthbert, Mrs. F. K. 
Koons and Frances Sanford of New 
York, and Mrs. William Brooks Covell 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Hail’s sister. 

A program of notable character was 
given by Edwin Orlando Swain, bari- 
tone, of New York, and Helen Hogan, 
organist. With much artistry Mr. Swain 
sang a recitative and aria by Handel, 
The Evening Star from 
Handel’s Honor and Arms, The Calf of 
Gold, Wotan’s Farewell, and a group 
of English songs. Ralph Douglass of 
New York was the accompanist. Miss 
Hogan played compositions by Handel, 
Bach, R. S. Stoughton and others, re- 
ceiving an ovation for her fine interpre- 
tations. 
Swedish Singers 
festival concert of the 
Swedish Singers 


The second 
Union of 
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Tannhauser, 


Music Mansion Opened 


As Providence Center 


By N. BISSELL PETTIS 


(eastern division) was given in Rhode 
Island Auditorium on Sundav evening, 
June 3, under the direction of Oscar 
Ekeberg of Providence, conductor : of 
the Verdandi Choral Society. An audi- 
ence of between 4,000 and 5,000 heard 
this splendid concert, one of the finest 
given here in recent years. 

The chorus, numbering 800 or more, 
was assisted by Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, who were accompanied by Harry 
Reginald Spier of New York. The 
Boston Orchestral Players led by 
George S. Dunham, also assisted. 

The chorus sang six Swedish songs, 
folk songs of the Netherlands, an old 
English hunting air and an arrangement 
of Old Black Joe by Frank Van der 
Stucken. Other choral numbers were a 
lovely spring song and Brollops Stass, 
a country wedding melody. In all these 
works, the choir sang with a superb 
volume of tone and with a unity that 
was well-nigh flawless. Unaccompanied 
singing was noteworthy. 

Mme. Sundelius charmed the audience 
with her art in Dich, teure Halle from 
Tannhauser and in two Swedish groups. 
Her clear and perfectly trained voice 
reached the farthest corners of the big 
auditorium. 


Mr. Werrenrath began with a superb 
rendition of the Credo from Otello. He 
also sang Vikingarna with the orches- 
tra, and a group including Sally in our 
Alley, Mandalay, Danny Deever, Lauf 
der Welt and Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, 
his voice and interpretations rousing 
auditors to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 


Give Song Recital 


Nellie E. Martin, vocal teacher, pre- 
sented a talented pupil, Lila Horton 
Singsen, with Elizabeth Power, as ac- 
companist, in recital in Churchill 
House on May 31. With admirable 
diction and style, Mrs. Singsen sang 
songs by Strauss, Franz, Spross, Ronald, 
Burleigh, Mozart and MacFadyen. 





KANSAS ORGANISTS MEET 


LinpsBorG, Kan., June 6.—The Kan- 
sas chapter of the American Guild of 
Organist met in annual convention on 
May 9. A trio composed of faculty 
members of Bethany College, gave the 
opening program. Three Kansas organ- 
ists, Laurel Everette Anderson, of the 
School of Fine Arts, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; Cora Conn More- 
head, of Winfield; and Daniel A. 
Hirschler, dean of music at the College 
of Emporia, were featured in a program. 
A major event was an organ recital on 
May 10 by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 

A. C. 


Sorority Will 


Meet in June 
Mu Phi Epsilon Plans 


W estern Convention 


The twentieth national convention of 
Mu Phi Epsilon will be held from June 
26 to 29 at “Troutdale-in-the-Pines,” 
with Mu Rho Chapter of the Denver 
College of Music as_ hostess. This 
hotel, situated in the Denver Moyp- 
tain Parks about thirty-five miles from 
Denver, will serve as headquarters, 
Mrs. Edwin Stringham, wife of Dean 
Stringham of the Denver College 9; 
Music, is to be convention chairman. 


Seven national officers and past na- 
tional officers, business delegates from 
fifty-three chapters and twenty clubs 
and musical delegates from _ twelve 
chapters, in addition to more than 100 
visitors will attend. Two of the 
founders, Prof. W. S. Sterling, former- 
ly of the Metropolitan College of Music 
in Cincinnati, where the sorority was 
founded in November, 1903, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Fuqua of Greeley, Col, 
will be guests of the convention and of 
Mu Rho chapter. Prominent stars in 
the musical world are also expected to 
attend. 


Entertainment En Route 


A special train will take the delegates 
from points east. They will meet at 
Chicago travelling on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway to 
Denver. At Kansas City a stop-off of 
a few hours will be made and the 
delegates will be guests of the Mu 
Delta Chapter and the Kansas City 
Club. 

A post-convention trip has been 
planned to include a visit at Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak, Salt Lake City, 
and through Yellowstone Park. The 
trip home will be made via Minne- 
apolis, where for a few hours the 
travelers will be entertained by the two 
local chapters and the club. 

Tentative plans for the convention 
program mention a reception for na- 
tional officers, delegates and visitors, a 
concert in which musical delegates will 
perform and one in which the enter- 
taining chapter will take part. In ad- 
dition, there are to be a sunrise hike, 
picnic and banquet, and an especially ar- 
ranged dance of 
An interesting feature of this program 
will be the ceremony of naming a moun- 
tain peak after Mu Phi Epsilon. This 
has been made possible through the 
consent of state authorities. Business 
sessions are to be held every day. 


ew Chapter Added 


Mu Phi Epsilon announces the recent 
installation of Phi Delta Chapter m 
the School of Music of the University 
of Missouri. The ceremony was Ppet- 
formed by the national alumnae Of 
ficer, Mrs. George Lamke, of St. Louts. 
Mo. This addition brings the chapter 
roll up to fifty-three active groups. 


——— 
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SKILTON JUBILEE CELEBRATION PERFORMANCE OF THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, BY CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON, AT THE UNIVERSITY 
LAWRENCE. PERFORMANCE GIVEN BY THE LAWRENCE CHORAL UNION, D. M. SWARTHOUT, CONDUCTOR, A CHILDREN’S 
BARNHART, AND THE MINNEAPOLIS. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. LEFT TO RIGHT, EUGENE 'F. DRESSLER, TENOR; MR. 
SOPRANO: DEAN D. M. SWARTHOUT; MABEL BARNHART; FAYE CROWELL, SOPRANO; ALICE MONCRIEF, CONTRALTO; 


Bach Society 
Makes Debut 


Group in Los Angeles 


OF gk AUDITORIUM, 
CHORUS DIRECTED BY MABEL 
SKILTON; JEANNETTE VREELAND, 
BERNHARD FERGUSON, BARITONE. 
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SPREADING THE GospEL OF A RT A\ppRECIATION 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


In setting forth his views on art and 






PTO terete 


appreciate, which is musical education 
of the best kind. 


OKLAHOMA City, OxkLa., June 13.— 


Sings Cantatas 
June 13.—The Bach 


Cantata Society, founded and conducted 
by Hal Davidson Crain, gave its first 
concert in the Superet Church on May 
25. 

The ensemble, consisting of sixteen 
singers, made a commendable beginning, 
presenting two cantatas. All They 
from Saba Shall Come, and A Strong- 
hold Sure, and a chorale, A Pure and 
Guileless Spirit. Enthusiasm and a fine 
feeling for the temperament of Bach 
were noticeable. Incisive rhythms, 
surety of attack and excellent balances 
in the various sections marked the read- 
ing of All They from Saba Shall Come, 
in which the unaccompanied chorale, 
The Kings out of Saba, was effective. 
The choir showed the result of several 
months intensive work and made a deep 
impression on a capacity audience 
through its sincerity and devotion to a 
high ideal. 


Los ANGELES, 


Sending the gospel of good art to every 
corner of the world is the ambition of 
Gustaf Frederik Holmberg, dean of the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. Not 
only has he made it his own mission, 
but the mission of the institution he 
heads, the School of Fine Arts at the 
university. 

“The spread of the gospel of good 
art is our mission. The training of 
performers is incidental,” he says, and 
all his energy is exerted to carry out 
this ideal. 

“Of course we aim to produce play- 
ers, singers and artists of the highest 
rank as well,” he continued, “but train- 
ing and preparing teachers who will go 
out to pass on this gospel is our way of 
accomplishing our mission.” 

And the results? 

The University of Oklahomas’ School 
of Fine Arts has one of the highest 
rankings held in any part of America. 
Its graduates teach practically all over 
the world, carrying forth the doctrine 


art appreciation, Dean Holmberg brings 
out other tenets he has upheld in build- 
ing up the school. 

Real appreciation is in the person who 
sees or hears art for itself, forgetting 
the personality and prominence of the 
performer, he maintains. The sym- 
phony orchestra is an educator because 
it eliminates the individual player. Dean 
Holmberg speaks from practical experi- 
ence, for he has been director of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra 
since its organization three years ago. 
And before that, from 1897 to 1903, he 
was concertmaster of the Bethany Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Bethany College, 
from which he received the musical 
bachelor degree in 1899. 

In regard to symphonic music, Dean 
Holmberg says: 

“Most people go to see and hear a 
great violinist or pianist rather than 
what he plays. It is his reputation or 
performance that attracts them. Real 
appreciation consists not only of admir- 


Putting these ideas into practice at the 
school Dean Holmberg has impressed 
them on every class. Each course is 
devised to instill the gospel of good-will 
and of musical taste into the students, 
that they may, in turn, carry on the good 
work. Courses in art appreciation are 
emphasized in all departments. 

Dean Holmberg was born fifty-six 
years ago. After post graduate work 
at Bethany and in Chicago, he studied 
under American and European masters 
until 1914 and was an instructor of 
violin and harmony at Bethany. He 
was appointed dean of the School of 
Fine Arts in 1910. 

Dean Holmberg’s gospel of good art 
has spread to many smaller schools and 
high schools, not only through his stu- 
dents but by means of a_ textbook, 
Elementary Theory of Music for High 
Schools, he has written. 


The tendency of modern youth to 














that Dean Holmberg expounds. ing the artist’s skill, but of realizing the want the music and art of so-called 

Intimate Atmosphere “Jazz is not art,’ Dean Holmberg _ soul-stirring quality of his music. Or- modernists has had no effect on the 
says, “for true art of any kind irvolves chestral work comes nearest to accom- courses offered at the university to 

The Society was fortunate in its set- contemplation and development. Jazz  plishing the true aim of musical enter- some 5,000 students. On the other hand, 


ting for the initial program, choosing lacks depth because it lacks contempla- tainment, for it creates a following Dean Holmberg has not overlooked the 
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by candles on this occasion. 7 

Tenor solos were well sung by Dr. } 
Carl Omeron, whose atative in- 

‘ m se authoratative in ; r . pe 922.29 
terpretation and clear diction made his 7 hr A New Course, Season 1928-2 
work outstanding. -Flora Myers Engel . qj) 
read her one solo, Within My Heart of q WU 
Hearts, effectively. Mr. Crain sang the } MUSIC LE A DERSHIP 
aritone solos and joined Dione Neutra j 
mm one of the duets, another duet being : LSic t oof 
sng by Aurora Berg and Dr. Omeron. | IN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

he - ° 

he accompaniments were well played , ‘ . 

I ; , 1 

y Albert Frederick Beck, who has been | David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
associated with Mr. Crain in training q si ’ ; : . 
the choir. { With the increasing number of demands for teachers equipped to take charge of choral work and 

1 . . . 7 . . . . . 

Rel irsals will shortly begin for next | general music appreciation in preparatory schools, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes introduce next season a } 
aa vork. Three concerts are plan- j special, definite course of preparation. { This will embrace solfege, transposition, theory, his- 
ed ve ¢ : % - 

and sever engagements, ¢ : : — ‘ * ai ae aw 
oo ind s veral en; agements both in } tory of music, musical form, the study of choral music from its earliest beginnings to modern times, 

OS Angeles and out of the city, are 7 . : i . : ; 2 

pendir 7 and practical choral experience. In the advanced work, lectures on aesthetics, and experience in pro- 
’ ducing operettas will be offered. § Applicants must be fairly advanced as pianists, and have a knowledge 

> eqs ° - ‘a 
Bet re sailing for Europe, where she } of elemetary theory. 
will spend six weeks in recreation and j ’ pane , ‘ : ~— . , , 
study, Doris Doe, contralto, will sing a ; Further information from the Secretary, 157 East 74th Street, New York 
Series of concertc -; i: - Lake 7 
P concerts at Conneaut “ake, a5 a". 

a., € <tending from July 9 to 15. et a a le i i i a i in | A ee 











Soprano 


scores in “Trovatore” 
performance at 
Denison University 


EE 


The work of Alice Paton, 
lyric soprano, was marked 
by facility in the de- 
livery of many florid 
passages as well as by 
definite dramatic propen- 
sities, combined with the 
personal youth and sim- 
plicity which immediate- 
ly won her audience. 
Newark (O.) Advocate, 
May 31, 1928. 


Alice Paton gave an in- 
creasingly fascinating 
demonstration of tech- 
nical mastery, combined 
with youthful charm and 
simplicity that won re- 
peated recalls from the 
audience. 


Granville (O.) Times. 
May 31, 1928. 
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- Aegyptische Helen Premiere 
To Be Reviewed 

The world premiere of The 
Egyptian Helen, Richard Strauss’ 
latest opera, was celebrated in 
Dresden on June 6, when unusual 
demonstrations for the veteran 
composer animated the scene of 
his newest success. Details of 
this, as well as of the Vienna 
premiere of the work, will appear 
in the next issue of Musical 
America under the signature of 
Dr. Paul Stefan. 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Edwin Hughes Continues 
A Most Successful Series 


In 1917 Edwin Hughes conducted his 
first summer master class in New York, 
in order to offer pianists and teachers 
who were unable to spend a more ex- 
tended period of study with him an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
his method of instruction and its re- 
sults. The response to the idea and the 
success of the first class were such that 
the summer master classes have been 
continued yearly without interruption, 
the present year marking the twelfth an- 
nual class. 

The work has for its basis “a clear 
and easily understood presentation of 
the fundamental principles which under- 
lie correct tone-production and big 
technical development, and the imme- 
diate application of, these principles to 
study material chosen from the finest 
works in the literature of the instru- 
ment.” In addition, Mr. Hughes’ pres- 
entation of the subject of the technic 
of interpretation has proven of im- 
portance to the members of his classes. 





“ 


EDWIN HUGHES, PIANIST AND 
TEACHER 


During the past five years, twenty 
individual recitals have been given in 
the principal concert halls of New York 
by professional pupils of Mr. Hughes. 

Of these, several are already well 
known from their extended tours. In 
addition, his pupils have appeared thir- 
teen times as soloists with orchestra 
in New York, as well as with the De- 
troit, Cleveland and Minneapolis or- 
chestras. As directors of music and 
leading members of the faculties of 
many of the best known colleges, schools 
and musical institutions in America, 
Hughes pupils are to be found in prac- 
tically every state of the Union. Five 
Hughes pupils are engaged on the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York. 

Mr. Hughes, well known throughout 
America as a concert pianist is also one 
of the few American artists who have 
been able to establish themselves in 
European musical life. 
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PaILADELPHIA, June 13.—The Savoy 
Company gave a performance of Prin- 
cess Ida on June 1 in the beautiful open 
air theatre at Longwood, the estate of 
Pierre S. Du Pont near West Chester. 
This production was a repetition of the 
mid-May performances in the Academy 
of Music. 

The Savoy Company is a Philadelphia 
institution. It is believed to be the 
only organization in the world devoted 
to the annual revival of the Savoy oper- 
ettas. Organized in 1901, it has carried 
on continuously except for one of the 
war years, each spring reviving one of 
the immortal works and most often one 
that has passed from the general réper- 
toire. All the works on the lengthy list 
have had their turn; many of the favor- 
ites, such as The Pirates of Penzance, 
The Mikado and Patience have been 
produced several times. This is the 
second time in a score of years that 
local Savoyards have had opportunity to 
enjoy the satiric delights which col- 
leagues based on a travesty of Tenny- 
son’s Princess. To be sure it is not 
quite the best Gilbert and Sullivan, but 
there is unbounded lilt in the score and 
many of the lyrics are richly amusing. 

The revival was on a large and color- 
ful scale, filling the spacious Academy 
stage. The choral work was excellent, 
and the achievements of the principals 
were outstanding. In the cast were 
Franklin Wood as King Hildebrand; 
Richard Mead, Hilarion; Paul Volk- 
mann, Cyril; Johns S. Williams, King 
Gama; Marie Zara, who had the title 
role; Carol Howell, Lady Blanche; 
Sara Baily MHeberton, Melissa, and 
Christine Kendrick, Lady Psyche. 

Josef Hofmann, now concluding his 
first year as director of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, was soloist at the 
fifteenth faculty recital, May 24, in 
Casimir Hall—which, by the way, is so 
entitled after his middle name. His 
major offering was an exquisitely dif- 
ferentiated and distinguished presenta- 
tion of the twenty-four preludes of 
Chopin, in sequence. A number of the 
city’s pianists were among the guests. 
Mr. Hofmann opened his program with 
the somewhat stodgy phantasie, opus 17, 
of Schumann, which like much of Schu- 
mann’s music, has not worn well, at 
least spiritually, though it still makes 
large demands on even a finished tech- 
nician. Rubinstein barcarolle in F 
minor, and a brilliant reading of the 
Godowsky version of Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus waltz were the concluding num- 


bers. 


Chinese Program 


The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association gave a Chinese dinner on 
May 22 in the Musical Art Club. A 
program of Chinese music followed. 
B. C. Chen spoke on some of the char- 
acteristics of the music of his native 
country, and sang ‘several selections in 
their original language. K. Y. Dong 
played upon the yang-chin, a stringed 
instrument which is sounded by strik- 
ing the strings with two light weight 
bamboo strips. Both offerings were 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

About 200 persons attended the din- 
ner, which was considered one of the 
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most successful functions held by this 
thirty-seven year old association, 
Stanley Muschamp, who has been the 
president during the past year, presided, 
In response to an unanimous request, 
Mr. Muschamp will continue as presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The next 
meeting will take place early in the 
autumn. 


Ascension Day Service 


The Ascension Day service, which 
has become an annual feature in the 
Episcopal church of Saint James, under 
the efficient direction of S. Henry Fry, 
included Beethoven’s communion serv- 
ice in C, usually known as the C 
major mass. The-church was crowded, 
even at the early morning hour, and 
many persons had to stand, so firmly 
established has this institution become. 
The entire atmosphere was churchly, 
with no concert obtrusiveness. The 
chorus choir sang with admirable ef- 
fect; and the soloists, who were ex- 
cellent, included Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Veronica Sweigart, contralto; 
Cleland Lerch, tenor, and Lester R. 
Paton, bass. A group from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra played the accom- 
paniments. One of the most impressive 
passages was the Benedictus, anti- 
phonally carried by the solo voices and 
the choir. 





INAUGURATE IOTA CHAPTER 


Boston, June 13.—Iota Chapter, Pi 
Kappa Lambda, a society of the music 
schools which corresponds to Phi Beta 
Kappa of the classical colleges, has 
been formally inaugurated at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mem- 
bership is limited to graduates who 
stood in the upper fourth of their 
classes. About seventy alumni were 
present at the organization meeting, 
which was held in the Sinfonia room in 
accordance with a notice sent out by 
Francis Findlay, secretary pro tem. 
General Frederic B. Stiven, president 
of Zeta Chapter, University of Illinois, 
gave a brief history of the organ- 
ization. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Arthur Foote; vice- 
president, Francis Findlay; secretary, 
Margaret Mason; treasurer, Alfred De 
Voto. The president was authorized to 
appoint four additional directors. 


W. J. P. 


*x* * * 


MASTER INSTITUTE MOVES 


The Master Institute of United Arts, 
announced its moving on June 10 into a 
temporary home at 313 West 105 Street, 
which it will occupy during the con- 
struction of its new quarters on the 
present site at 103d Street and River- 
side Drive. In awaiting the comple- 
tion of its new building, the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts will continue 
its activities at the stated address. 
While it carries on its summer ses- 
sion at Moriah, N. Y., the Master In- 
stitute will also hold its regular sum- 
mer session: in its New York home. 
Its winter session, which will be held 
at 313 West 105th Street, will begin on 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


> 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Direction | 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN, BASSO BOUFFO 
OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 


TREVISAN RE-ENGAGED 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Cuicaco, June 13.—Vittorio Tre- 
yisan, veteran basso bouffo of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, ap- 
peared at a benefit concert for the 
Italian Poor Children’s Fund in Or- 
chestra Hall recently. Included in his 
program was an aria, Miei Rampilli 
from Rossini’s Cenerentola, which, it 
is believed, had never been heard in 
Chicago before. He also participated 
in a duet from Cimarosa’s little known 
Il Matrimonia Segreto. Mr. Trevisan 
has been re-engaged by the Civic Opera 
for the forthcoming season, having been 
with the organization since its incep- 
tion. Unanimous praise has been be- 
stowed on him for his unique charac- 
terizations of such roles as the Sacris- 
tan in Tosca, Dr. Bartolo in The Bar- 
ber of Seville, and Sir Tristam in 
Martha. 





LEOPOLD IN WHITE PLAINS 


Wuire Prarns, N. Y., June 13.—Ap- 
pearing in his final concert of the sea- 
son, Ralph Leopold, pianist, offered a 
fine program including compositions by 
Schittte, Chopin, Arensky, Amani, Doh- 
nanyi, Jongen, Rachmaninoff, Scriabinie 
and Leschetizky in the Bloomingdale 
Hospital. Mr. Leopold was called on 
to give encores which almost doubled his 
list. The assisting artists were Maria 
Renza, soprano, and Gustave Rother, 
tenor, with Elizabeth Barbour as their 
accompanist. Each was heard in two 
groups. 





MOSCOW RE-ENGAGES 
SHAVITCH 

Moscow, May 19 (By: Telegraph to 
Musica. AmeErtica).— Vladimir Sha- 
vitch, conductor of the Syracuse Sym- 
Phony in America, has achieved sen- 
sational success in recent Moscow con- 
certs. He has been re-engaged for two 
months here next season. 
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PiattspurcH, N. Y., June 13.—The 
ninth annual festival under the auspices 
of the Clinton County May Music 
Festival Association consisted of eleven 
concerts, including pupils’ recitals, each 
of which had a fresh interest to dif- 
ferent groups of music lovers. The 
enthusiasm shown at all these events 
and the attainments of the individual 
performers attest the success of the 
May Music Festival idea, which was 
originated to stimulate the study of 
music and encourage promising talent. 
Although Plattsburgh is somewhat 
isolated from the array of cultural 
advantages to be found in large cities, 
there have arisen standards of artistic 
achievement and a persistency in living 
up to them. From year to year great 
choral works have been sung, thus giv- 
ing a large group the advantage de- 
rived from the study of fine things. 


Elijah Well Sung 


This year there was a performance 
of Elijah, with Arvida Valdane, so- 
prano; Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto; Victor Edmunds, tenor, and 
Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, as 
soloists. The performance was under 
the capable direction of Charles F. 
Hudson, who had trained a chorus of 
150 for this event, assembling the sing- 
ers not only from the city but from 
all over the country. Silas Barber, at 
the organ, and twenty players from 
the Plattsburgh Symphony furnished 
the accompaniment. The rendition was 
smooth and finished throughout, the 
oratorio being sung with a fine feeling 
for its values. 

On the second evening of the festival 
the Plattsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
commemorated the Schubert centenary 
with an all-Schubert program, present- 
ing the unfinished symphony, the over- 
ture to and ballet suite from Rosamunde, 
and two military marches. Charles 
Hudson conducted a worthy perform- 
ance of these works, making them more 
interesting for the large audience by 
relating some pertinent facts about their 
composition and about Schubert’s life. 
This concert was repeated on Satur- 
day afternoon for the benefit of school 
children, who listened attentively. 

The concert on the opening night 
was given by the High School Girls’ 
Glee Club and the Junior and Senior 
High School orchestras. It is remark- 
able that a high school of the size of 
this should have two orchestras, both 
of which are playing worthwhile music 
in a competent way. The selections 


played by the senior orchestra comprised 
a program arranged by Frederick Stock 


Eleven Programs Given 
at Plattsburgh Festival © 
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of the Chicago Symphony «orchestra, 
for such occasion. 

The Plattsburgh Glee Club, Lyndon 
R. Street, director, and M.° Grace 
Belden, accompanist, furnished the pro- 
gram for the sixth concert. It was as- 
sisted by the Ladies’ Vocal Octet, Mrs. 
Fred J. Riley, accompanist, and these 
soloists: Mrs. E. A. Learned, soprano; 
Mrs. W. C. Thompson, contralto, and 
Morris Lucia, baritone. Lillian Pike 
Everest read several selections. The 
participants were received with enthu- 
siasm and acquitted themselves admir- 
ably. 

Two artist recitals were given on as 
many evenings by Mr. Swain and Ar- 
vida Valdane. This was a return en- 
gagement for Mr. Swain, and he was 
greeted with enthusiasm by a host of 
friends he had made previously. His 
program was varied, admirably ren- 
dered, and supplemented with a long 
list of demanded encores. Mme. Val- 
dane’s appearance in the solo role in 
the oratorio was so successful that a. 
large throng assembled to hear the last 
concert of the festival. The richness 
of her voice and her artistry gave great 
pleasure. 

Interspersed throughout the pro- 
grams of the festival were music pupils’ 
group recitals. Over eighty pupils 
were heard. One of the features of 
the festival each spring is marking the 
progress of these youthful aspirants. 
Many of them come from out of town 
and an appearance in the spring at 
Plattsburgh is the incentive for eager 
study the whole year through. 

As a whole, the festival was an 
achievement of which Plattsburgh can 
justly be proud, and enduring praise 
should mark the work of Mr. Hudson 
and all those..associated with him in 
this effort. 


BUHLER HEARD IN TEXAS 


San AnrTonio, Tex., June 13—A 
piano recital in connection with the fine 
arts program of the nineteenth biennial 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was given by Carlos 
Buhler of Paris in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on May 31. Mr. Buhler’s own 
arrangement of an Argentine folk song 
was an interesting number in a scheme 
that included works by Scarlatti, 
Blanchet, Debussy, de Falla and Al- 
beniz. Mr. Buhler was also heard pri- 
vately at Our Lady of the Lake College. 
Each occasion he aroused keen appreci- 
ation of his exceptional gifts. Remark- 
able tone quality and a fine sense of 
color marked his interpretations. 


M. T. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL TO 
HOLD SUMMER CLASSES 


BLooMINGTON, Ixx., June 13.—The 
Illinois Wesleyan University School of 
Music announces a summer session of: 
six weeks, to be held from June 18 to 
July 28. Fully accredited courses wil! 
be offered in the departments of band 
and orchestral instruments, organ, 
piano, public school music, theory, 
violin and voice. Classes lessons, lim- 
ited to five members, will be offered in 
the vocal department to high school 
students at minimum rates of tuition. 

Several guest teachers will be in at- 
tendance. Quentin Ulrey, tenor, is to 
be a member of the faculty. Margaret 
Canode, a pupil of Jacques Gordon, and 
an experienced teacher, has been en- 
gaged for special work in the violin 
department. Regular members of the 
faculty who will instruct are: Dean 
Arthur. E. Westbrook, Bessie Louise 
Smith, Edmund J. Munger, Vera Pearl 
Kemp, Mabel Dell Orendorff, George 
D. Anson, John Paul Bennett, Mary 
Ross, William E. Kritch, Lucille Ross, 
Gladys A. Taubeneck and Russel Har- 
vey. 

Arnold L. Lovejoy, assistant dean 
and teacher of voice, will be on a leave 
of absence with his student orchestra, 
touring Europe. 





COAST CLUB ELECTIONS 


Lonc Beacu, Cat., June 13.—The 
Juvenile Music Club elected Janet Frey 
president at its last meeting. Carleen 
Tucker has been chosen for the same 
post in the Junior Music Club. Both 
groups are under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Music Club of Long Beach. 

A. M. G. 



































> Bachrach 


Telephones: 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER of DORIS DOE and other professional artists 


announces the removal of her studio to the 


HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway and 73rd Street 


Musicales and Recitals by advanced students will be held in the BLUE ROOM. Mrs. 
MacDermid will continue teaching during the summer months. 
Endicott 0748 and Susquehanna 3320 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 25 to August 4 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 


EMINENT SINGER AND TEACHER 


MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI 


CELEBRATED VOCAL TEACHER 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER AND EDUCATOR 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 


WELL KNOWN SINGER AND TEACHER 


GRAHAM REED 


WELL KNOWN COACH AND TEACHER 


LEON SAMETINI 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 
Also Second Summer Master Class (Aug. 6 to Sept. 1) 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


CELEBRATED THEATER ORGANIST 


VICTOR KUZDO 


EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND ASSISTANT TO 
PROFESSOR AUER 


MAURICE ARONSON 


EMINENT TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS CELLIST 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S WELL KNOWN SOPRANO 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, ORCHESTRATION, MUSICAL LITERATURE, CANON AND FUGUE 


Laura D. Harris 


Herbert Witherspoon Richard Hageman 
(Vocal) (Vocal) 


EPISCOPAL CHOIRMASTERS’ COURSE 


Charles Demorest 


Wesley La Violette Gustav Dunkelberger 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 
Professor Leopold Auer Leon Sametini 


Franklin Madsen 


(Violin) (Violin) 
OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 
Richard Hageman 


Harold B. Maryott 


Percy Grainger 


(Piano) 


Jane Waterman ° Nellie Moench 


‘ 
Alexander Raab Maurice Aronson 
(Piano) (Violin) 
MUSIC CRITICS’ COURSE 
Edward Moore (Guest) 


ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Vocal, Violin, Opera, etc.) Richard Hageman 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


PIANO—Percy Grainger, Alexander Raab, Maurice Aronson, Julia Lois Caruthers, W. Otto Miessner. 
VIOLIN—Professor Leopold Auer, Leon Sametini, Max Fischel 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL—Herbert Witherspoon 


BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 

CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUCTING — 
W. Otto Miessner 

HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
—Herbert Witherspoon 

FRENCH—Leonie Roussin 

ITALIAN—Amedeo C. Nobili 

GERMAN—E. W. Balduf 

ENSEMBLE PLAYING—Percy Grainger (Two 
Piano Music), Bertha Kribben (Chamber 
Music) 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
Raymond Dvorak J. C. McCanles 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

MUSICAL APPRECIATION 

SIGHT READING 

EAR TRAINING 

VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE 
HARMONIC EAR TRAINING AND 


KEYBOARD HARMON Y—Harold B. 


Maryott 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY—Easton V. 


Tubbs 


TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE, 
CLASSICAL AND FOLK DANCING— 
Libushka Bartusek 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION—Walton Pyre. 
David W. Gavin, Mabel L. Howatt, Kathleen 
McCurry, Elma Pearl 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART—Walton Pyre 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA —Percy Grainger, 


Director 


All orchestral instruments not named above taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 








FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and Mr. Demorest 
have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open 
competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. 
Free Fellowshir application blank on request. 





residence requirements 
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TEACHERS CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are 
end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, 

pass satisactory examinations. Full details 
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RUDOLPH FALL TERM OPENS 


(S A N f SEPTEMBER 10 


More than 150 teachers of world-wide reputa- 


FAMOUS PIANIST, TEACHER tion. Private lessons only or courses leading to 
COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation and Degrees 


AT THE in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church Organ, 
Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
H IC AC , O Dramatic Art and Expression. Also Toe, Ballet, 
Interpretative and Classical Dancing, School of 
Opera, all Orchestral Instruments, Chautauqua, 
M U S | [ A : Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Ganz has consented to award the following Free Fellowships for 
the season beginning September 10, 1928, to students who, after an open 
competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing. 


Contest first week of September. Application blank on request. 
One Private lesson weekly of 60 minutes each for entire year. 


Two Repertoire—Interpretation—Teachers’ Class weekly of two 
two hours each for entire year. 
One Bach Piano Class weekly of one hour each for entire year. 


One Chamber Music and Two-Piano Playing Class weekly of two 


N 




















yench hours each for entire year. 
Five Partial Fellowships of one private lesson weekly of 30 : 
on mlautes ench 0 five students fer entive year. (Two Private Lessons Weekly Each) to be awarded to 
Five Partial Fellowships of two Repertoire—Interpretation— students who, after an open competitive examination, are 
IRSE Teachers’ Class Weekly to five students of two hours each ‘ : Bai 
:) for entire year. found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. 
rIVE, Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and 
NG— women in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
Piatt Prices reasonable. Make reservations early. 
thleen ==. — - ———— —_——— —_———— ————. ——_——_——— 
. Pyre e } 
sYM- Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


inger, 


i Address: CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
FS 66 East Van Buren Street —_—‘tes#°, Msi! «= CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Faltee Runeaerrier “Wak tied ati 


Artistic Standards. Established 1867 RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 
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Happy-Go-Lucky Britain 
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(Continued from page 7) 


something of the fate of high tragedy 
is creeping into its nobler and more spir- 
itual bloomings.” 


Reproof From Foss 


Hubert J. Foss, music editor of the 
Oxford Press, gave utterance to inter- 
national reproof. He finds British 
musicians far behind in acquainting 
themselves with the newest in musical 
development. They lack the enterprise, 
he says, to seek new musical acquaint- 
anceships, and to look into manuscripts 
before they are actually publicly per- 
formed. And America, he says, is the 
best place for true genius to be over- 
looked, because of the zeal with which 
everything new is pushed forward be- 
cause of its newness. The man who 
cannot push himself stands little chance 
of getting a hearing, he claims. 


Mysic At Rugby 


Rugby is reputed to be the most in- 
terested in music of all the public 
schools in England. In the popular 
mind, Rugby ranks as a fairly rough 
and tumble sort of place—probably be- 
cause of its universal association with 
Tom Brown. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to note that of the 600 registered 
students, over 300 take an active part in 
musical activities. The school has an 
orchestra that is good enough to venture 
Brahms symphonies, and to give a very 
creditable rendering of them. House 
competitions in music are accepted on 
the same plane of keen enthusiasm as 
any contest in sports. Nor do the par- 
ticipants lose a whit of their reputation 
for manliness owing to such interests. | 


Personalia 


Clarence Whitehill was seen strolling 
down Regent Street towards Piccadilly 
Circus on a recent Sunday evening. 

Hubert J. Foss cancelled all engage- 
ments on May 21, because of the ar- 
rival of a new son in his home. 

I met Mr. and Mrs. John Powell, and 
Antonio Brosa, director of the Brosa 
String Quartet, at a tea given by Ma- 
thilde Verne recently. A soprano in 
her own right, Mrs. Powell is the 
daughter of Sir Georg Henschel, the 
first conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The Brosa String Quartet played 
compositions by Dame Ethel Smythe 
from manuscript in a program of her 
works, given by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company on May 20 





JOHNSTOWN MUSICALE 


JoHNsTowNn, Pa., June 8.—Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
aranged for two pianos and violin, was 
a feature of the annual musicale and 
tea of the Johnstown Art League, given 
in the home of Mrs. John Thomas, Jr., 
on the afternoon of May 19. Mrs. Thomas 
read notes on this music, which was 
played by Mary Austin Hay and Edna 
Bowers Merrill, pianist, and Anna L. 
Hatcher, violinist. Preceding the 
Mendelssohn music were numbers by 
Mrs. William A. Barron, pianist; 
Amelia Ludwig Evans, soprano, and 
Agnes Stover Martin, reader. 
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Cati Andreades Applauded 


a tail end of the season brought an 
unexpected and unheralded, but no 
less agreeable, find in Cati Andreades, 
a Greek songstress of considerable 
talent, who gave her initial recital at 
Steinway Hall. 


Her program showed remarkable 
taste and diversity, ranging as it did 
from Bach to De Falla. Two arias from 
the German master’s Phoebus and Pan, 
and Beethoven’s Busslied were given 
with fine understanding and consum- 
mate skill. But it was in the modern 
compositions that Miss Andreades 
showed her gift of intelligent interpreta- 
tion, coupled with a complete mastery 
of a full voice, pliable and quite ade- 
quate to the sometimes excessive de- 
mands. Debussy’s La Flute de Pan, his 
sensuous La Chevelure and the spooky 
Fantaches were more declaimed than 
sung, as indeed they should be. The 
pleasant, slightly Schubertian Duparce 
songs received an intensely dramatic 
interpretation; in the Chanson triste, 
“Tostien style modern,” a slight edge 
in Mme. Andreades’ voice was discern- 
ible. Now and again an excess of feel- 
ing tended to break her voice. 


The next group was composed of 
works by two Russians, and like the 
other, sung in the original language. 
Moussorgsky’s Air de Parasia, from the 
Fair at Sorochinsk, full of vigor and 
sentiment, Stravinsky’s Tilimbon, full 
ef rollicking humor, which had to be 
encored, were likewise charmingly and 
ingeniously interpreted. Moussorgsky’s 
Gopak, sung in French, was the encore. 


After an oral explanation by Mme. 
Andreades for the benefit of those in the 
audience who were unfamiliar with the 
new-Greek language, a group of folk 
songs were admirably given by the 
recitalist. The arrangements, by G. 
Poniridy, brought out their plaintive, 
Hebrew-like simplicity. These included 
The Rocks of Agrafa, a Berceuse, a 
Shepherd’s Song and Dance, which 
were declaimed, acted, danced, and sung 
alike in superb fashion. Mme. An- 
dreades’ De Falla group conveyed the 
Spanish ‘atmosphere in a convincing 
manner. Here was more than mere 
cleverness, far more than mere tech- 
nique, that held one spellbound. The 
intimate way in which she took her 
listeners into her artistic confidence, 
was dazzling. She finished her recital 
with Chabrier’s La Cigale as an en- 
core, and this left the audience vainly 
clamoring for more. 

Richard Hageman supplied his usual 
splendid and sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 

B. F. 


Edoardo Battente Sings 


HE Ossian Song from Massenet’s 

Werther opened Edoardo Battente’s 
recital in Town Hall on Tuesday, May 
8. Mr. Battente, an Italian tenor, was 
well received in his offerings. Ronald’s 
The Moon at the Full, Wolf’s C’est 
lui and the inevitable Ay-Ay-Ay were 
sung in the original language. The rest 
of Mr. Battente’s program featured an 
aria from Cimarosa’s Matrimorio 
Segreto, and one from the Elisir 
d’Amore, and a group of Italian songs. 
Adriana Bandimi, the assisting pianist, 
played Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody and a Tema con Variazione by 
Martucci. A friendly audience attended. 

B. F. 


TE od 


Dalcroze Eurythmics 


As educational demonstration of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics was offered 
to an intensely interested audience in 
Town Hall recently by the American 
Institute of Dalcroze Eurythmics, under 
the direction of Paul Boepple, who was 
assisted by Muriel Bradford, Elsa 
Findlay, Frances Teall, and G. Egger. 

Children from Miss Findlay’s classes 
at Essex Falls, N. J., Flushing, L. I., 
and Riverdale School of Music, N. Y., 
portrayed their exercises in elementary 
rhythmic movement with poise and 
surety of action, and seemed to enjoy 
themselves quite as much as the audi- 
ence did in watching them. Although 
scheduled to appear also, the children 
from Miss Teall’s classes at Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Conn., were unable to 
be present. 

The elder students, some of whom had 
had only a few months training, like- 
wise demonstrated that poise and ready 
comprehension and ability to improvise 
which a rhythmic understanding seems 
to develop. Their demonstration in- 
cluded preparatory exercises for physical 
and mental response, for the develop- 
ment of musical rhythm, solfege and 
improvisation, rhythmic movements as 
a preparation for instrumental technique, 
and exercises for the development of 
bodily rhythm. 

i & 


Louise Locker, Mezzo 


. was another post-season con- 
cert on Friday evening, May 25, 
when Louise Locher, mezzo soprano, 
gave a concert at Steinway Hall. She 
was assisted at the piano by Rose 
Knoeller-Stuhlmann. 

Miss Locher’s program, which ranged 
from Mozart to Rachmaninoff, was well 
balanced and on the whole evidenced a 
tasteful selection. Her voice possessed 
a pleasing volume and, in the interpreta- 
tion of the songs, she made up in sin- 
cerity what she possibly lacked in 
imagination. 


Kriens and Kosloff 


A an exhausting program, in- 
cluding a full fledged musical 
presentation and twenty-six dance di- 
vertissements, the Kriens Symphony 
Club, Christian Kriens conducting, and 
the Alexis Kosloff Ballet, gave a per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche- 
herazade at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day, May 26. The Huldigungs March 
by Grieg, followed by the William Tell 
Overture received credible, if ama- 
teurish interpretation. Two composi- 
tions by Mr. Kriens, parts of his Suites 
En Hollande and En Bretagne, the lat- 
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ter featuring a Breton song, proved 
agreeable, if not particularly important 
music. 

A youthful prodigy, Master Erwin 
Lorentz, made a brave attempt to play 
the Sarasate Zigeunerweisen on a spe- 
cially made one-eighth violin and two 
encores, the Nachez Dance Tzigane and 
a Chanson Marie Antoinette, the latter 
of his own composiiton B. F. 





LA FORGE-BERUMEN CONCERT 


A concert under the direction of 
Frank La Forge and Erneste Ber- 
umen was given in Aeolian Hall on 
May 31. The hall was filled to ca- 
pacity with an enthusiastic audience. 
The artists included Harrington Van 
Hoesen, baritone; Mary Frances 
Wood, pianist; Mary Tippet, so- 
prano, and Flora McGill Keefer, con- 
tralto. The Duo Art reproduced the 
playing of Messrs. Berimen and La 
Forge to the evident satisfaction of 
the audience. 

Mr. Van Hoesen sang Grieg’s Im 
Kahne and La Forge’s To a Messen- 
ger among other songs. Responding 
to his listeners’ appreciation he in- 
cluded On the Road to Mandalay as 
an encore. Among Miss Wood’s con- 
tributions the Schulz-Evler arrange- 
ment of the Blue Danube. Liszt's 
sixth Hungarian rhapsody and an 
allegro by Cyril Scott. She played 
with a delicate touch and restraint. 
Miss Tippett was heard in Tutte le 
feste and Caro Nome, and with Mr. 
Van Hoesen in Piangi fanciulla. Her 
voice promise’s much. Meyerbeers 
Ah mon fils! was Miss Keefer’s only 
number on the program, revealing 
qualities of sincerity and Sony. 


SCHUMANN PUPILS’ RECITAL 


ELEN ALEXANDER, coloratura 
Anna Booke, dramatic 


soprano; 
soprano; May Riggs, lyric soprano; 
Arta Schmidt, mezzo-soprano; and 
Edna Suehsdorf, mezzo contralto, 


pupils of Meta Schumann, were pre- 
sented by her in a recital on June 2 
in Wurlitzer Hall, New York. The 
program ranged from Handel and 
Haydn to compositions by Mme. Schu- 
mann herself, whose songs, Spring and 
Seaward, were sung by the Misses 
Suehsdorf and Booke respectively and 
received with great acclaim. Arias from 
Judas Maccabaeus, The Creation, and 
La Reine de Saba were also featured. 
Miss Schmidt pleased in two groups of 
songs by Hahn and Schubert. Mme. 
Schumann contributed the following 
axioms on life, art and song to the 
program: “What the brush is to the 
painter, the voice is to the singer,—an 
external means of expressing thought, 
beauty, and color. Singing becomes an 
art only when the instrument 1s freed 
from all technical difficulties.” This 
enjoyable event was largely — 








INVERNESS (Scotland) 
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Tandler Gives 


Dillon Suite 
Los Angeles Applauds. 


New Composition 


Los ANGELES, June 13.—The third 
Saturday morning musicale given by 
Adolf Tandler’s Little Symphony in the 
Biltmore on May 19 was noteworthy for 
the first presentation of an orchestral 
suite by Fannie Dillon, Los Angeles 
composer. 


This work, entitled A Letter from 
the Southland, is in four movements; 
Dedication and Greeting, Tale of an Old 
Hacienda, Night and the Bird, and The 
Waters of La Jolla. Originally it was 
scored for full orchestra, heard on this 
occasion in an arrangement for some 
twenty players. The suite is rich in 
thematic material and individual in de- 
velopment. Langorous atmosphere is 
subtly achieved by a skilful use of wood- 
winds and strings. Coming last on the 
program, this music was given a con- 
vincing performance, and a small but 
enthusiastic audience insisted upon the 
composer sharing in the applause. 


Bach and Mozart 


The program also included- a prae- 
ludium and scherzo by Bach, and a kon- 
certantes quartet by Mozart, beautifully 
played by Owen Hoffman, oboe; Pierre 
Perrier, clarinetist; C. S. Ruckle, bas- 
soon, and Alfred Brain, French horn. 
Mr. Tandler is achieving fine results 
with his band of chosen men, but the 
morning hour evidently mitigates against 
popular success. In a hall seating at 
least 1,000, an audience of 100 does not 
present an inspiring appearance. 


California Trio 


The California Trio, composed of 
Homer Grunn, pianist-composer, Leon 
Goldwasser, violinist, and Axel Simon- 
sen, cellist, made its local debut at a 
concert in Baldwin Hall on May 28. 
The results were gratifying, each mem- 
ber bringing a well developed and 
toutined experience to the ensemble, 
and infusing the unified achievement 
with a spirit of idealism and devotion. 
Excellent balance and a keen regard for 
mceties of phrase and nuance charac- 
terized the artists’ playing of Schubert’s 
trio in B flat, opus 99, and a Dvorak 
tno. Annina Mueller was the assist- 
ing artist, disclosing an agreeable 
mezzo-soprano voice and an apprecia- 
tion of style in songs by Schubert. Mr. 


Grunn played understanding accompani- 
ments, 


Georgia Williams gave a violin re- 
cital in the Artland Club the same eve- 
ung, revealing well-directed talent in 
ltuxtemps’ D minor concerto, and 
tumbers by Ernest Bloch and Sarasate. 
In Handel’s sonata for two violins she 
‘ad the assistance of Calmon Luboviski. 
<unice Landrum played expert accom- 
raniments and solos by Gluck-Friedman, 
Burleigh and Rachmaninoff. 
Hat Davinson CRAIN. 





PRINCETON SUBSIDIZES ITS 
MUSIC 


aR NCETON, N. J., June 9.—The fund 
lig be known as the Philena 
i. fine Memorial will endow 
fon €ton music. Concerts arranged 
4. 2ext season through this subsidy in- 


Lint Roland Hayes, tenor; the Barrére 
the Pry Phony ; Myra Hess, pianist; 
cell hiladelphia Orchestra; Salmond, 
Se st; the Flonzaley Quartet; Andres 
eeevla, guitarist; and the English 
singers, 

SS 
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EXCHANGING ARTWITH Russia 


By BARTHOLD FLES 
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Phots by G. Maillard Kesslere 


THE MALKIN TRIO: FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE BROTHERS JACQUES, 
MANFRED AND JOSEPH 


The first performance in Russia of 
Ernst Bloch’s quintet will be given 
under the supervision of Manfred Mal- 
kin, pianist of the Malkin Trio, who 
speaks with anticipatory pleasure of 
his approaching visit to the U. S. S. R. 
and of the survey he intends to make 
of recent Russian developments. 


As an active member of the American 
Society for Cultural Relations with 
Russia, Mr. Malkin is going to Mus- 
covia to acquaint himself with the latest 
chamber music and the new methods of 
musical education in that country. This 
society has made successful efforts to 
promote the production of Russian art 
in this country and of American art in 
Russia. 

Bloch’s quintet was featured by the 
Malkin Trio on its programs this past 
season, with the composer co-operating 
in its performance. Another American 
composition which had prominence at 
Malkin concerts was the quintet of 
Rubin Goldmark. In both cases the 
composers were so pleased with the cor- 
dial receptions given their music that 
they wrote appreciative letters. 

Mr. Malkin considers the Malkin 
Trio’s pronounced success particularly 
significant in view of the fact that cham- 
ber music is not usually supposed to be 
as popular as some other forms of per- 
formance. 

The trio’s personnel consists of the 
three brothers, Manfred, Jacques, vio- 
linist, and Joseph, ’cellist. All three 
have been active in the concert field 
both in this country and in Europe, 
though this is the first year they have 
appeared together. The reason for this 
belated co-operation lies in the fact that 
at no time were all the brothers together 
in the United States. Whereas Man- 
fred has been teaching and concertizing 
here, Jacques and Joseph were giving 
violin and ’cello recitals, respectively, in 
France and Germany. The Malkins, 
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Russians by birth, are American citi- 
zens. A sister, Beata, prima donna at 
the Berlin Staats, and Stadtoper, was 
engaged last year by Arthur Toscanini 
to sing at La Scala. The members of 
the trio ascribe their success to the fact 
that all three had individual concert suc- 
cesses to their credit before forming the 
ensemble. Also they are in perfect 
accord with each other, not only as far 
as their work is concerned. 


The trio has given three concerts in 
Town Hall, New York, with marked 
success, in addition to many radio per- 
formances and out of town appearances, 
all under the management of Loudor 
Charleton. The Malkins are scheduled 
to appear at a charity concert in Carne- 
gie Hall early this month. All brothers 
are now teaching their respective instru- 
ments at the Malkin conservatory, 
which has been established for sixteen 
years, and has enrolled more than 200 
pupils. A pupils’ recital took place at 
the DeWitt Clinton High School on 
June 10. 





Lecompton, Kan., June 6.—The or- 
chestra of Haskell (Indian) Institute, 
Lawrence, recently gave a concert in 
the Lecompton High School Auditorium. 
The organization is directed by N. S. 
Nelson. 
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Wonder Works 


in New Orleans 


Magic Touch For 
Children’s Bands 


New Or.eEaAns, June 9.—The story 
of Eloise Stocking Peyroux’ work with 
children is nothing short of amazing. 
Of late years many children’s orchestras 
have been organized throughout the 
country but this astounding woman has 
not only done the organizing and con- 
ducting, but has procured instruments 
for children who have only a bit of 
musical knowledge, taught them to play 
the instruments herself, worked them 
into an orchestra, and then financed the 
whole proposition by giving fétes and 
concerts here and there. 

Seven years ago Mrs. Peyroux began 
her career after college by accepting 
a position as teacher in a bare little 
country school. There she began in- 
structing her pupils to play any instru- 
ment they brought her, without charge. 
In a short space of time the little or- 
chestra she formed out of her pupils 
was playing so well that she took them 
to the State Teacher’s Convention at 
Baton Rouge where it created quite a 
sensation. Mrs. Peyroux worked with 
her original group at Jefferson School 
for two years and when she deserted 
them for the larger field in New Or- 
leans, she had equipped the school so 
well with money earned through con- 
certs that it now stands among the 
first in its division in the state. 


Free Instruction 


Having enlisted the aid of the music 
stores, the Parent and Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, the Chamher of Commerce and 
the radio facilities of New Orleans, 
Mrs. Peyroux had an announcement run 
in the daily papers to the effect that 
boys and girls between the ages of 


twelve and fifteen who were interested 
in music would receive free instruction 
and even the instrument they needed in 
case one could not afford it. The ap- 
plicants were numerous and from the 
number Mrs. Peyroux has_ gleaned 
enough material for several orchestras. 
The group had a Carnival Féte, in imi- 
tation of the famous New Orleans Car- 
nivals, and since that time has been 
known as the King’s Own Orchestra. 
The children have received efficient in- 
struction without cost, but they are ex- 
pected, in return, to be faithful and 
loyal to their group. A tour of Louisi- 
ana and neighboring states is in pros- 
pect, the money from which will be used 
to. buy additional equipment and main- 
tain expenses. 

The Kiddies Own Orchestra, the 
special pride of Mrs. Peyroux, is com- 
posed of little tots from five to ten. It 
has furnished the music for the 
Children’s Theatre Guild plays, every 
month, entertained at hospitals, and 


given concerts. 
Avete Levy. 
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Frantz 


“The Way to Sing—C. C. Birchard & Co. 


In SAN FRANCISCO—May 21 to May 2 
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Louise Guide, Beaux Arts Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Calif., Associate Teacher 
Management: Merle Armitage, 
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PROSCHOWSKI 


Mr. Proschowski is the Author of 
“Beginner's Book”’—Theodore Presser Cu. 
Will Hold His Master Classes and Private Lessons 
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For available time, address Secretary, Telephone Endicott 6139 


KEARNEY, NEBR.—June 25 to Jume 30 
Address: Louise H. Diercks, 
State Teachers’ College 
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September 9 I left. for Cleveland, New 
York, and Washington, where I had 
to conduct. I had an x-ray treatment 
which aggravated my condition terribly ; 
but in spite of almost absolute sleep- 
lessness and constant and unbearable 
pain, I worked and realized and instru- 
mented half of the third part between 
September 14 and twenty-second. I 
finished that on my couch—on Novem- 
ber 29. Still on my couch, in December 
I instrumented the second. All of this 
was, of course, in addition to my lessons 
and lectures at the Conservatory. 

“In January, 1927, I copied the clean 
score of the three movements. I put 
in the tempi, nuances, bowing, phrasing, 
numerals, etc., in February, finishing it 
on Washington’s birthday. Titles and 
notes in the score were added on Sun- 
day, February 27. A friend for whom I 
played the score said to me, ‘It will 
make the name of America more be- 
loved.’ If it does, that is my prize.” 


His Gift to America 


Mr. Bloch said the prize itself meant 
less to him than the fact that five out- 
standing musicians in this country 
agreed, without knowing the composer, 
that this symphony, which he believes is 
much greater than he, should be ac- 
corded this distinction. 

“IT want to conduct it, and I want 
to see and hear an audience of Ameri- 
cans rise and sing the concluding An- 
them under my baton. Then I shall 
be ready and willing to die. I choose to 
run as an American citizen—and ‘Amer- 
ica’ is my gift to the country of my 
choice.’ 
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page 4) 


the security of the home and equality 
before the law, are not abstract ideas, 
but living truths. 

“These are the political heritages of 
America, which give harmony and 
rhythm and beauty and expression to 
our governmental ideals, and we can 
no more afford to imperil or obscure 
them by too mvch political jazz or 
political claptrap, than you can afford 
to imperil the glorious notes of 
Beethoven and) Wagner and Verdi by 
too much musical jazz or musical clap- 
trap.” 

There was a galaxy of talent to 
provide the entertainment for this ban- 


quet, including Miss Suzanne Keener, 
soprano, and William Simmons, bari- 
tone. 


During the evening Hermann Irion 
presented to President Roberts a gavel 
made from a piece of wood taken out of 
the White House. this being the gift of 
Tue Music TRADEs in recognition of 
the splendid cooperation that Mr. Rob- 
erts has extended to the trade papers 
during his administration. 
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Cuicaco, June 13.—The annual com- 
mencement concert of the Gunn School 
of Music was held in the Studebaker 
Theatre on June 3. A large audience 
heard a program given by graduates 
and honor students of the school. The 
conductors were Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe and Arthur 
Granquist, of the faculty, and forty 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra provided the accompaniments. 

The program opened with The 
Heavens Are Telling, from The Crea- 
tion. This was sung in a spirited man- 
ner and with excellent precision by the 
Chorus, Dr. Protheroe con- 


Marian Miller, a piano pupil 
of Mr. Gunn, then gave a technically 
brilliant and splendidly designed in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s C minor con- 


trent 


Protheroe 
ducting. 


certo, playing the little-known Liszt 
cadenza. 
Sings Mozart Aria 

Beulah Burkholder, a promising 


young singer from the class of Chris- 
tina Dickson, offered Dove Sono from 
The Marriage of Figaro, which she 
sang in a voice of engaging quality, 
with clean-cut diction and a refined 
sense of phrasing. In addition to these 
qualities, Miss Burkholder possesses a 
stage presence of unusual charm and 
poise. César Franck’s Symphonic Var- 
iations were given a poetic and tech- 
nically competent reading by Gladys 
Lindquist, a pupil of Mr. Granquist, whe 
conducted. 

A rich mezzo-soprano voice was dis- 
closed by Helen Ornstein, a pupil of 
Albert Borroff, in O Don Fatale from 
Don Carlos. The ease and fluency of 
her production were also worthy of note. 
Lee Pattison was represented by his 
pupil, Ruth Gordon, who gave the sec- 
ond movement of MacDowell’s D minor 
piano concerto an interpretation that had 
rhythmic verve and mature authority. 

Marie Bronarzyk, already known to 
the musical public through her winning 
one of the national Atwater-Kent radio 
prizes, sang the Polonaise from Mignon. 
Miss Bronarzyk’s voice is a coloratura 
of lovely quality, already developed to 
a high degree of accuracy and agility. 
She is a pupil of Alberta Lowry, and 
shows fine qualities of innate musician- 
sltip. 

The program concluded with the first 
movement of Rachmaninoff’s C minor 
concerto, played by a greatly gifted 
pianist, Anatol Rapoport, a pupil of Mr. 
Gunn. Although only sixteen years of 
age, this young artist read the score 
with a technical assurance and con- 
vincing utterance. Mr. Rapoport was 
awarded the S. E. Moist prize for the 
current year, a Vose and Sons grand 
piano, in a competition open to mem- 
bers of the post-graduate class of the 


Gunn school. 
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Cuicaco, June 6—The Chicago 
Musical College opera class, Isaac Van 
Grove, director, presented the fourth 
act of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s Secret of Suzanne 
in the Central Theatre on May 23. The 
former was sung by Eunice Steen, 
Robert Milstead, Arthur Phillips (guest 
artist), Clifford Blair, Elizabeth Klein 
and George Gove. The latter enlisted 
the services of Eunice Steen, Willard 
Schindler and Robert Milstead. 

Several pupils of Max Fischel, of the 
violin department have attained recent 
honors. Marshall Sosson was awarded a 
three-year scholarship at the Curtis In- 
stitute under Efrem Zimbalist. Harold 
Laufman was a gold medal winner in 
the state high school contest held at De 
Kalb., Ill., and Frederick Dvonch won 
the old violin offered by Lyon and 
Healy as a prize in the College’s annual 
prize competition. 

Viola Cole-Audet, of the Chicago 
Musical College, recently presented 
three of her pupils in piano concerts in 
the recital hall. Robert Carter was 
heard in a post-graduate program on 
June 1; Evelyn Volkhardt played a 
graduation recital on May 28, and 
Helene Louise Thomas was heard on 
May 29. 

Further information from the Col- 
lege is that Lydia Mihm, soprano, pupil 
of Isaac Van Grove, is soloist in the 
Chicago Theatre. Blair Stewart, tenor, 
also a pupil of Mr. Van Grove, has 
been engaged as soloist in several of the 
Balaban & Katz theatres. 

Gertrude Towbin, of the piano 
faculty, gave a group of solos at the 
Rotarians golf tournament luncheon and 
dinner at the Green Valley Country 
Club, Wheaton, Il. C. Gordon 
Wedertz, of the piano and organ faculty, 
has returned from South Holland, II1., 
where he was soloist and organist with 
the Choral Society of that center. Mr. 
Wedertz was also soloist and organist 
with the Shriners for Medinah Chanters 
in their programs at the Imperial Coun- 
cil session in Miami, Fla., May 1, 2, 
and 3, and in Havana May 4 and 5. 
Ernest Melbye, his pupil, was an- 
nounced to appear in an organ recital 
under the auspices of Luther Memorial 
Church, Chicago, June 6. 





Cnicaco, June 13—The Girvin In- 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts an- 
nounced an unusual program to be 
given on May 27 in Kimball Hall. It 
consisted entirely of first performances 
of original compositions by students of 
the composition class of the school. 
These works have been written during 


the current school year and are the 
result of studies with Dr. Albert 
Noelte, who is at the head of the com- 


position department of the Institute. 





Cuicaco, June 13—Two singers 
from the studio of Ellen Kinsman 
Mann have been filling successful en- 
gagements in the large moving picture 
theatres of Chicago. Doris Morand, 
contralto, following several previous 
engagements, sang in the Uptown and 
the Tivoli. Helen Westfall, soprano, 
was engaged for appearances at the 
Chicago Theatre. 
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Mignon is Sung 
in Long Beach 


Walpurgis Night Also 


Notable Performance 


Lone Beacn, CAL., June 9—An ad- 
mirable performance of Mignon was 
given by the Long Beach Opera Com. 
pany under the direction of Guido Cas- 
selotti in the Municipal Auditorium on 
May 23. The work was sung in Eng- 
lish, principals being Leah Pemberton, 
Carma Lee, Douglas Cole, William 
Blust, Ellen Helmer, Robert Whittaker, 
Catherine West, Monk and 
Eugena_ _ Lee. The Long 3each 
Woman’s Orchestra, led by Eva Ander- 
son, assisted, playing the overture and 
entr’act music. Mr. Casselotti, 
piano, accompanied the singers. 

The First Walpurgis Night by Men- 
delssohn was presented by the mixed 
chorus of Polytechnic High School, 
directed by Lucile F. Noble, on May 
25. The chorus numbered nearly 200, 
and with an orchestra under Marian 


Lois 


at the 


H. Higgins, with Edith Wyant as 
pianist, the work was _ finely _per- 
formed. The soloists were Eleanor 


Fraser Rennie, alto; Harold R. Wil- 
son, tenor; Frederick Setzer, baritone; 
Rolla Alford, bass. 


Woman's Club Meets 


Music Club held its 
last meeting of the year on May 23. 
The new president, Mrs. Albert Small, 
announced her appointees, including the 
program chairman, Mrs. Robert Cut- 
ting. Federation Club pins were pre- 
sented to Janet Frey and Lillian Gil- 
bert for honors in the juvenile and 
Junior clubs. A musical program was 
given by Phyllis Randall, Edna Schin- 
nerer, Louise Church, Mmes. Alphonze 
Ethies and Joseph Maltby. The club 
chorus, conducted by L. D. Frey, gave 
two numbers. 

The study section of the club held 
its last meeting on May 16, the topic 
being Composer, Performer, Audience. 
Annie Laurie Daugherty, Genevieve E]- 
liott Marshall, Mrs. Allen K. Chase, 
and Jane Stanley were soloists. The 
new chairman for this section is Mrs. 
Wade Walker. Mrs. Burr Brown is 
chairman of the creative section, and 
Mrs. Allen J. Chase holds a_ similar 
appointment for the junior clubs. 

Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison, pres- 
ident of the California Federation 0! 
Music Clubs, has chosen Mrs. \Wilbur 
R. Kimball as recording secretary, 
Lucy E. Wolcott to be chairman of 
the study course, and Ethel Willard 
Putnam as chairman of junior clubs. 
All are Long Beach residents. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 


The Woman's 
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® Bachrach 

JEAN BASSETT, DAUGHTER OF MR. 

AND MRS. E. S. BASSETT, OF CLEVE- 

LAND, WHO BECOMES THE BRIDE OF 
ARTHUR LOESSER ON JUNE 16 


MUSICIANS MARRY 


Arthur Loesser Weds 
Jean Bassett 

CLEVELAND, June 13.—The marriage 
of Jean Bassett, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Bassett of this city, to 
Arthur Loesser, pianist and _ faculty 
member of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, will take place on June 16 in 
St. Luke’s Church, Cayuga, N. Y. 

Mr. Loesser is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in New York, 
where he was awarded a year’s study 
abroad. His European début took place 
in Berlin two years later. He toured 
widely with the late Maud Powell, and 
has been associated with Ernestine 
Schumann Heink and Mischa Elman. 
Until his appointment to the Cleveland 
Institute staff, Mr. Loesser was a mem- 
ber of the Stringwood Ensemble. 

Miss Bassett is a pianist and a sculp- 
tor, studying with Alexander Blazys 
at the Cleveland School of Art. The 
choice of Cuyaga as the setting for her 
ealtine was made because Miss Bas- 
sett has spent much of her life there. 
Her great-grandmother was married 
in the little church which is to be the 
scene of this wedding. 

The ceremony is to be followed by a 
reception in the Hutchison Homestead, 
the Bassett summer home in Cuyaga. 
After their wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. 
esser will return to Cleveland, where 
Mr. Bassett will head the piano de- 
partment of the Institute during the 
summer session. 


_Bancor, Me., June 13.—Over eighty 
Piano pupils of Ethel A. Duren were 
heard in three recitals in Andrews Music 
Hall on June 4 and 5 
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Students Heard 


in Cincinnati 
Opera Acts and Solo 


Recitals are Given 


CINCINNATI, June 9.—Recitals have 
been given by Cincinnati Conservatory 
students, those appearing being from 
the classes of Parvin Titus in the organ 
department, and of Leo Paalz, Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, Jemmie 
Vardeman, and Dean Frederick Shaller 
Evans in the piano department. The 
violin department has been represented 
by pupils of Jean ten Have. 


The Conservatory announced scenes 
from grand operas in Emery Auditor- 
ium on May 19, when leading roles were 
to be taken by students of Dan Beddoe, 
Albert Berne, John A. Hoffmann, 
Thomas James Kelly and Mrs. Fritz 
Reiner. Deloyce Moffitt, of the faculty 
of the Conservatory faculty, will direct 
a presentation of the operetta, The Nu- 
remberg Doll, in the auditorium of 
Hughes High School on May 28. Lydia 
Dozier, Teckla Richert, Louis John 
Johnen and Sam Adams are to be in 
the cast. 
The College of Music 

Music Week was celebrated in the 
College of Music with two evenings of 
opera under the direction of Italo Picchi. 
Scenes from La Traviata and II! 'Trava- 
tore were given with different casts on 
each night. In leading rdles were Syl- 
via Kehrer, Franz Trefzger, Margarte 
Leuck, Homer Bernhardt, Cocimo Bova, 
Helen Jones, Adelaide Huston. A bal- 
let under the direction of Jan Mathis 
participated. The staging was under the 
direction of William Smith Goldenburg; 
Myrtle V. Kesheimer and Frances Eller 
were accompanists, and the student or- 
chestra under Adolf Hahn played. 

The College of Music has further 
been occupied with recital programs. 
Mrs. Rixford, Giacinto Gorno, Romeo 
Gorno, Dr. Albino Gorno, Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, Tillie Hahn, Mrs. William Smith 
Goldenburg and Mrs. Nash Ras are 
some of the teachers represented. Willa 
Breier, mezzo-contralto, pupil of Lino 
Mattioli;; Helen Isobel Pope, organist. 
and Mazie McClure, accompanist, gave 
a concert. Charles J. Young presented 
piano and voice pupils in Memorial 
Hall. The following pupils appeared: 
Joseph Heuermann, Carl Berger, James 
McNutt, Fred Bazely, Mrs. Clarence 
Engbersen, Helen Klosterman, Helen 
Beyersdorfer, Elva Knapp, Vera Stock, 
Augustine Cianciola, Nanette Schles- 
singer, Marie Riestenberger, Rose 
Mackstaller, Peggy Derrick, Jan Shri- 
ver, Rosemary Lewis, Adolf Kinzel, 
Mary Loy Janson and Louis Roden. 

The Marion LeCour School of the 
Dance announced the final ballet of the 
season on May 17. 


Grace D. GOoLDENBURG. 
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Leefson Holds 


Commencement 


Conservatory Awards 
Certificates 


PHILADELPHIA, June 13.—The formal 
commencement concert of the Leefson 
Conservatory of Music, of which Julius 
Leefson is director, was held Saturday 
evening, May 26 in Witherspoon Hall. 

_Teachers’ certificates in the school of 
plano were awarded to Stanley Zeman 
and Laurie Greene, both of Philadelphia. 
Certificates in the three year harmony 
course were given to Doris Atkinson, 
Haverford, Pa., Elizabeth Robinson, 
Wayne, Pa., and. Margaret Kline, Phila- 
delphia. Prizes for best work in har- 
mony were received by Lascar Eyer- 
man, first year; Albert Legnini, second 
year, and Margaret Kline, third year. 
The examiners were Frederick Maxson, 
Ronald O’Neil, Edith W. Hamlin and 
Elsie Stewart Hand Klinger. The cer- 
tificates were presented by Preston 
Ware Orem, publication manager and 
music critic of the Theodore Presser 
Company. 

The program revealed excellent 
schooling and possession of promising 
musicianship. It opened with the 
Arensky suite for two pianos, played by 
Anna Monahan Bradley and Sarah 
Beck. The former was later heard in 
Grieg’s A minor concerto and the latter 
in Saint-Saéns’ Allegro Appassionata. 
Stanley Zeman was heard in a Schu- 
mann group and Theodore Paxson in a 
Chopin sequence. A Mendelssohn 
scherzo and the Dohnanyi Capriccio 
were offered by Bertha Amzenhoff. An- 
other Mendelssohn offering was the G 
minor concerto, presented by Bessye 
Goodman. 

The following Monday evening a 
students’ concert was given in the music 
room of the Art Alliance, Rittenhouse 
Square, in which the participants were 


Irwin Wexlar, Myrtle Fox, Betty 
Square, Cornelia Roland, Naomi An- 
thony, Elizabeth Haslam, Evelyn Pit- 


kow, Clayton Ranck, Claire Crumbie, 
Nancy Ryan, Katherine Hokanson, 
Jeanne Millete, Jean Maguire, Mary 
Hewitt, Jean Nathan, Kathryn Franck, 
Sol Markus, William Bertollette, Jerome 
Baum, Sylvia Shapiro, Annie Schilder, 
John Beckley, Elizabeth Sorley, Nellie 
Smith, Elizabeth Hutchinson, Albert 
Legnini, Iris Clarke, Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Narcissa Cameron, Oscar Eyerman, 
Louise Karl, Margaret Kline. 


W. R. M. 
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ARTHUR LOESSER, PIANIST AND MEM- 

BER OF THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 

OF MUSIC FACULTY, WHO IS SOON TO 
BE MARRIED 


PHILADELPHIA CONCERT 


Conservatory of Music 
Gives Final Program 


PHILADELPHIA, June 13.—The Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music, of which 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman assumed the 
managing directorship after the recent 
death of her husband, gave its finai 
concert of the season in conjunction 
with commencement exercises on May 4 
in Witherspoon Hall. 


Pupils of Olga Samaroff, Boris 
Koutzen and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the faculty were heard to ad- 
vantage in a well selected and given 
program. Among the features were a 
concerto grosso of Vivaldi, a Bach pre- 
lude and fugue, the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto, the Chausson concerto for 
violin and piano with accompanying 
string quartet, Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, the Schumann piano concerto 
and piano groups comprised of works by 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ravel, Rachman- 
inoff and Debussy. A very interesting 
feature of the evening was a Bach con- 
certo for three pianos and string or- 
chestras. 





Cepar Fatts, Iowa, June 13.—Cecelia 
Vogelsang has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the music staff of Hebron Col- 
lege, Hebron, Neb. 
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SANTA MONICA MAGNATE 
SPONSORS CONCERTS 


ANTA MONICA, CAL, 

June 13.—A series of semi- 
popular symphony concerts has 
been arranged for Sunday after- 
noons. These programs, con- 
ducted by Heinrich Hammer, are 
sponsored by Dr. Frank J. Wag- 
ner, owner of La Monica Pier 
and the Santa Monica Yacht 
Club. It is said that Dr. Wag- 
ner’s expenditure exceeds $2,000 
per concert. Fritz Gaillard was 
the ’cello soloist at the second 
concert on May 27, playing a 
Saint-Saéns concerto with Henry 
Schoenefeld as conductor. Other 
numbers were by Wagner, Grieg 
and Delibes. 














Seattle Hears 
Operatic Airs 


Choral Ensembles Are 
Also Presented 


SEATTLE, June 13.—Three programs 
of operatic excerpts were given by the 
Seattle Opera Artist Company in the 
Woman’s Century Club on May 17, 18 
and 19, Jacques Jou-Jorville, founder 
of the company, directed the perform- 
ances with authority and taste. 


Enthusiastic audiences heard parts of 
The Marriage of Janet, Mignon, Wer- 
ther, Our Lady’s Juggler, Faust, Sam- 
son and Delilah, Lakmé, Rigoletto, The 
Magic Hour, Orpheus, Carmen, and The 
Prodigal Son. 


Prominent in these scenes were Ellen 
Colby Strang, Herbert Bartlette, Ruby 
Ohman, Katherine Skidmore, Aurelio 
Sciacqua and Florence Beeler. An in- 
strumental ensemble composed of Ed- 
ward Handin, Siri Engmann, Don 
Bushell and Dorothy Russell, assisted. 

The fourth season of the Seattle 
Orpheon closed with the spring concert 
by this women’s chorus, which is di- 
rected by Edwin Fairbourn and ac- 
companiet by Ruth Wohlgamuth. 
Theodore F. Anderson, a talented young 
violinist, was assisting artist, and Ruth 
Wohlgamuth accompanied. 

A program of bergerettes and pas- 
torales was presented by the Seattle 
Musical Art Society, May 16, with 
Eunice Prosser and Edna Mabon as 
soloists. An ensemble of eight women 
singers was led in choral numbers by 
Ella Helm Boardman. 


The Amphion Society, of which Alex- 
ander Myers is president for the eigh- 
teenth season, gave the final program 
of the current year under the direction 
of Graham Morgan. Mme. F. X. Hodg- 
son, contralto, was the assisting singer 
and her offerings revealed style and 
authority. Incidental soloists from the 
club roster were Alford A. Thorn, 
Harry Leland, and Elmer Eckart. The 
efficient accompanist was  Arville 
Belstad. The men gaive a stirring 
choral program, and did some fine work 
im unaccompanied numbers. 


Davin ScHEETz CRAIG. 
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Joachim ‘Talks 
About Composing Music 


By DAISY-JEAN 
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THE FAMILY CASTLE OF JOACHIM ALBRECHT, PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, WHICH 
IS LOCATED AT CAMENZ 


When I heard that Prince Joachim 
was interested in music, practically to 
the exclusion of everything else, I gladly 
accepted an invitation to meet His Royal 
Highness—as those around the Prince 
still call him. He did not know the 
purpose of my visit was to get an in- 
terview ; my friends and I merely called 
to have tea and a friendly chat with 
him (not that I mean to imply inter- 
a are an unfriendly sort of peo- 
ple). 

Prince Joachim, for reasons best 
known to himself, was fighting shy of 
publicity at the time. However, as soon 
as he saw that I was really interested 
in music, that my musical education had 


‘ started in the cradle, and that I, too, 


had given an unsuspecting public some 
of my compositions, we immediately be- 
came friends. All his inhibitions left 
him; and as our host, in his suite in 
the Ambassador Hotel, New York, he 
showed me many of his works. 

Let me say here that Prince Joachim 
is thoroughly charming. His manner is 
modest and simple, and one forgets all 
about titles and royalty when in his 
presence. He showed a keen sense of 
humor when, after looking through 
many of his compositions, I told him I 
might as well write an article about him 
and his music. I proposed that he sit 
down and tell me something of his life. 
As luck would have it, I had described 
the ravings of an unmusical acquaint- 
ance of mine after a performance of 
some ultra-modern atrocity, and as his 
ideas of such outlandish noises agreed 
perfectly with mine, a bond of musical 
sympathy was immediately established. 
Prince Joachim does not scorn modern 
music, but he does not like music with- 
out melody. 


The Spirit of Youth 


The prince told me he is the second 
son of Prince Albrecht von Preussen 
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and was born in 1876. His mother was 
Marie, Princess of Saxony Altenburg. 
I looked at him in amazement when he 
told me the date of his birth, for he 
has the spirit and carriage of youth. At 
a very early age the Prince manifested 
a great love for music, and commenced 
to study the ’cello when he was nine. 
He was never forced to practice, as his 
greatest delight was to spend hours at 
this instrument. 

I could not help wondering how this 
romanticist liked the idea of German 
discipline, for even a Prince was not 
exempt. I have a suspicion he often 
hid away in his room and played the 
’cello for consolation, for he must have 
indulged in many pranks as a boy. Even 
today he is ever ready for a good joke. 

Prince Joachim received a thorough 
musical education, studying with lead- 
ing musicians of the day. He feels 
deeply grateful to all his teachers, and 
he made sure that I wrote down all 
of their names. He commenced his 
’cello lessons with Professor Plock of 
the Hanover Opera; afterwards he 
studied with Professor Hausmann of 
the Royal College of Music, who 
was a member of the famous Joachim 
quartet. His later and most important 
musical education he derived from Pro- 
fessor Ludemann, first ‘cellist of the 
State Opera in Berlin. Professor Lude- 
mann, the Prince told me, is still at his 
post; the Prince and he have been 
friends for thirty-eight years. 

Then the Prince went on to say that 
when he met Herr Buszler, music critic 
of the National Zeitung in Berlin, he 
decided to study theory under him. Later 
he went to Professor Wolf in Bonn on 
the Rhine, where he furthered his 
studies. 

Prince Joachim always worked seri- 
ously. He assured-me that if he had 
not first opened his eyes in a castle he 
would have been a professional musi- 
cian. 


First Wrote Ballets 


“Did you always write such serious 
works?” I asked as I turned the pages 
of a symphony from his pen, a composi- 
tion he expects to have performed in 
New York. 

“Indeed! no,” he replied with a smile. 


World 
Famous Violinist 


“I commenced by writing ballets and 
pantomimes of a light nature, and music 
for the ’cello; but remember, that was 
very long ago, and my thoughts have 
since turned to more serious works.” 

I could not help thinking that all the 
Prince’s serious moments must go into 
his music, for I could not associate his 
temperament with seriousness, try as | 
might. 

“I commenced to write my first sym- 
phonic music in 1906,” said Prince 
Joachim. “I found myself living in a 
transitional period which was never so 
pronounced in the whole history of 
music, excluding that of our present 
day. A complete absence of melody was 
manifest. It was a difficult time for me, 
educated in the school of classical music, 
to remain true to myself in my creative 
efforts; but I firmly believe I have suc- 
ceeded in this. Fate provided me with 
a melodic sense. For this I am deeply 
grateful, and when I write I desire to 
express an honest thought. Without 
melody, I cannot do this. 

“What is new in my music, I consider 
the so-called Rhapsodic Fantasy, where- 
in I attempt to express musical ideas 
in short phrases.- I try to write music 
that will give pleasure to my listeners. 
I realize that pleasure, like all else in 
life, is but relative, so I can only give 
pleasure as I interpret it when I listen 
to music. I also believe that a composi- 
tion of this sort should never exceed 
ten or twenty minutes on a program, 
for, to my mind, the nerves of the 
present day generation are already 
strained to breaking point with enor- 
mous daily noises. To sit through a 
musical number that lasts a half hour 
is an imposition, I think.” 

The Prince claims that exaggerated 
romance cannot mar music in any way. 

“Think of our great master Wagner; 
have any of our present day composers 
given us anything that can compare 
with his great works? But everything, 
even art, is ruled by fancy and fashion. 
And I am sure that out of our present 
chaotic time, which to my mind criti- 
cizes itself by our modern art, healthy 
music will be born with a real and dis- 
tinct melodic nature, rooted in the enor- 
mous achievements of our present day 
writers.” 

“Who,” I dared, 
music ?” 

Now the Prince beamed; he seemed 
to suddenly gain in height; his eyes 
lighted up as he said: i 

“Woman, and at present my wile. 
You know, she is one of the most beau- 
tiful women of our times. Ah! she is 
so sympathetic and charming. Her 
melodies run through my works. ” 

Prince Joachim feels that he was 
born for a career. He will return in 
November, when an opportunity to hear 
many of his compositions is anticipated. 
His present plans are to present only 
his own works. 


KING’S HENCHMAN TOUR _ 
HAS NOVEMBER OPENING 

The King’s Henchman, touring com- 
pany, which presented 112 performances 
during its seventeen weeks’ tour last 
season, will open its second annual tour 
in Washington, on Nov. 2. The trip will 
extend westward to the Pacific Coast, 
where the company will be heard ¢ur- 
ing January and February. _ 

The principal rdles will be sung by the 
same cast, many of whose members are 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
including Marie Sundelius, Rataelo 
Diaz, Giovanni Martino, Helen H Oson, 
Richard Hale and John Roberts. More 
than twenty-five cities which heard ts 
company last season have already con- 
tracted for its reappearance, and the 
comprehensive tour to the West ‘ os 
is affording an opportunity to incude 
numerous small cities en route. 


“inspires your 
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By SIDNEY DALTON 


print, and is being put out for a medium 
voice. 

Spindrift, a song for low and medium 
voices by Eric Fogg, (Elkin & Co.), 
could have been written only by an 
Englishman. To explain just why this 
is so would be difficult, but unquestion- 
ably it has a manner that bespeaks the 
present-day composer of that country. 
And it is a manner that is of interest 
to serious musicians. In the first place, 
the poem, by James Lansdale Hodson, 
is something more than a mere tinkle 
of words on which to hang a tune. It 


B reflects that love of nature that is so 





HORACE E. TUREMAN, WHOSE FIRST 


TWO SONGS PROMISE SOMETHING 
NEW IN VOCAL WRITING 


INGERS are never at a loss for 
.) new songs—so far, at least, as the 
question of numbers is concerned. The 
song is far and away the most popular 
form among composers, and, while the 
vast majority of examples are destined 
for a short life and an uneventful one, 
many deserve and attain a considerable 
degree of popularity. A few—a very 
few, perhaps,—merit a permanent place 
in vocal literature. This week a num- 
ber of representative songs by con- 
temporary composers are considered. 
Among them singers will find some that 
are worthy of a place on their pro- 
grams, while teachers will wish to use 
several in their work of training future 
vocalists. 


Settings That Have Merit 


A new name is added to our list of 
contributors this week. It is that of 
Horace E. Tureman, who makes his 
bow with two interesting songs entitled 
Dawn Ghosts and The Three Kisses (G. 
Schirmer). Both are written with a 
degree of skill that is much above the 
average. Mr. Tureman has something 
new to tell us, and it is something 
worth while hearing. Dawn Ghosts has 
a shimmering delicacy in voice part and 
accompaniment; its companion possesses 
a rhythmic combination that is arrest- 
ing. Both songs are for high voice. 

The same publisher has issued R. 
Huntington Woodman’s Krishna’s Song, 
a setting of a brief, colorful poem by 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore that is quite 
up to the high standard this composer 
‘tt for himself long ago. It has a 
rich, singable melody that never lags, 
and the accompaniment gives just the 
night amount of support. The fessitura 
is for low voice. 

When the Twilight Falls, by Stewart 
Day, with words by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, is in a popular style, but it has 
Teal tunefulness, combined with an ac- 
ompaniment that sets it off to ad- 
vantage. This work undoubtedly make 
‘number of friends, both professional 
amd amateur, This, too, is a Schirmer 


often sung by the British. The musical 
setting is quite as good as the lyric: it 
consists of a fine, sustained melody and 
a well woven accompaniment that is 
harmonically rich. 


While I do not think Sea-Song of 
Gafran is up to Cyril Scott’s best, by 
any means, it has touches of originality 
that redeem it. This is for medium 
voice, 


Edgar L. Bainton’s The Little Waves 
of Breffny (G. Ricordi & Co.) is an 
interesting example of a song written 
in the pentatonic scale. The melody 
does service for all three verses of Eva 
Gore Booth’s poem, but the accompani- 
ment is sufficiently varied and elabor- 
ated to lend constantly changing color. 
There are two keys. 


Singers possessing low voices will 
delight in Josef MHolbrooke’s The 
Garden. The measure-long figure in the 
accompaniment, upon which it is based, 
persists throughout; and it, combined 
with a smooth melodic line, weaves a 
spell about the listener. Our classic 
friend, the mordant, not frequently en- 
countered in these days is used several 
times in the voice part. 


In Coronach for the Death of Cuthul- 
lin, another song for low voice, Edgar 
Barratt has written a dirge-like number 
that reflects the mood of Harold Boul- 
ton’s poem. It is, in truth, a vocal 
funeral march. 

All these songs are published by the 
London firm of Elkin & Co. or its 
New York agent, Ricordi & Co. 


Ballads and Others 


Arthur A. Penn ranks among the 
most popular ballad composers of the 
country. Several of his songs have had 
large sales from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. His success is not difficult to 
understand. People by and large like a 
good tune—one they can hum and re- 
member easily, and Mr. Penn had been 
able to oblige them in several instances. 
Love’s Autumn, Cunnin’ 1i’l Thing and 
The Dear Little Sunbeam (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) are the titles of his three latest 
ballads, for which he has also written 
the words. They have the easy, sing- 
able melodic line that one expects, and 
they should add materially to the com- 
poser’s royalty returns. The little 
Negro number, Cunnin’ li'l Thing, 
might be used as a variation, or ob- 
bligato to ‘Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River. Each song is put out 
in two keys. 


Roy E. Agnew’s individuality as a 
composer is again noticeable in two 
songs, June Twilight, and Hie Away, 
Hie Away! (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
There is an unexpectedness about the 
harmonies that is attractive without sug- 
gesting effort. The melodic line is not 
particularly definite, but it fits into the 
music as a whole; and in each song the 
composer has set up a mood or atmos- 





phere which is appropriate and well sus- 
tained. The poems are drawn from 
John Masefield and Walter Scott, and 
there are keys for high and low voices. 


The Song Birds, by Ernest Newton, 
another Schmidt publication, is a swift- 
moving, happy number that sings en- 
thusiastically of out-of-doors. There 
are three keys. 


New Sacred Songs 


The sacred song with violin obbligato, 
The Lord is Risen Indeed, by Robert 
W. Allen (Dean-Phillips) is well 
worthy of church soloists’ attention. It 
is for medium or high voice. The 
singer will find it not only an agreeable 
number for the voice, but one that is 
in the spirit of the church. The text is 
taken from the Bible. Beatrice Mac- 
Gowan Scott’s Consecration is another 
Dean-Phillips publication. It is some- 
what in the style of the popular church 
song, but the melody is good and not 
un-sacred in character. The range is 
low or medium. 


My God, My Father, by Frank Wrig- 
ley, (D. L. Schroeder), is a setting of 
Charlotte Elliott’s well known hymn. It 
is tuneful and easy to sing and there are 
three keys. 


The words for Blanche Ebert Seaver’s 
Thy Way, O Lord, not Mine (Harold 
Flammer) have been adapted from the 
Book of Common Prayer. Here is a 
quiet, smooth-flowing number that builds 
to a good climax. It is for high and 
low voices. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer’s sacred songs 
are usually written in a simple, at- 
tractive manner that appeals alike to 
singer and to congregation. The Lord 
is Thy Keeper, and He Feedeth the 
Flocks (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are 
not exceptions to the rule. Both are 
melodious, easy to sing and play, and 
written in a style sufficienty reverential 
to make them acceptable in any denom- 
ination. The texts are chosen from the 
Bible and both are put out for high and 
low voices. 


Among sacred songs of a lighter kind 
—those which are primarily tuneful, 
without necessarily having any distin- 
guishing marks of the church, may be 
mentioned Heaven’s Vesper Song by 
Francke Cullis Morley (Theodore 
Presser Co.). Frederick H. Martens 
has supplied the verses and the number 
may be sung by high or low voices. 
There is an optional violin obbligato. 


For Mother’s Day 


Something out of the ordinary in the 
way of music for Mother’s Day will 
be found in A Responsive Service for 
Mother’s Day, by W. R. Voris (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). This is a short work of 
five pages, divided into three parts: an 
antiphon, in which readings by the 
minister are introduced between short 
passages by the choir; a prayer, for 
voices in unison, ending with a free 
chant in four parts, and a benediction, 
mostly in unison, but ending in four- 
part harmony. 

Another number for the same occasion 
is a song, with keys for high and low 
voices, entitled A Message to Mother, 
by Carl Lamson. This, too, is a Ditson 
print. It is tuneful and simple, and the 
sentiment of Agnes Carr’s verses is ap- 
propriate. 
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NEW S'ONGS IN UARYING -ACOODS 
What Singers May Find On Publishers’ Shelves 
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Damrosch Will Conduct New 
Gershwin Rhapsody 


HE first performance of 

George Gershwin’s latest 
work, An American in Paris, will 
be given by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch 
next autumn, according to a letter 
from Mr. Damrosch who has 
seen Mr. Gershwin in Paris. 

An American in Paris is a 
rhapsody, recording a series of 
impressions indicated by its title. 
A young American walks about 
Paris, sees this and that, hears a 
phrase of French music, follows 
a girl, leaves her, is overcome by 
nostalgic “blues.” Material such 
as this forms the program of Mr. 
Gershwin’s composition. It is not 
yet completed. 








Marine Corps 
Collects Songs 


Various Campaigns Are 
Outlined in Verses 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—The United 
States Marine Corps is collecting its 
songs for publication. Under orders 
issued by Major General Lejeune, com- 
mandant of the corps, the historical sec- 
tion of the famous organization has 
undertaken to preserve the corps songs 
in its official archieves and by publica- 
tion. Among these probably the best 
known is The Halls of Montezuma, the 
Marines’ hymn. General Lejeune has 
ordered the assembling of all the verses 
and versions extant, and they are many, 
although the song originally had but 
four verses. An official document giv- 
ing the history of the song is being 
compiled by Major T. C. Fegan, who 
has himself contributed a few sprightly 
ballads to the present galaxy of over 
fifty. 


From Many Sources . 


The corps songs and ballads are being 
collected from veterans in all parts of 
the world. In the collection are an out- 
line history of the Chinese rebellion, a 
contribution from Culebra Cut in Pan- 
ama, geisha songs from the Bund, and 
devil dog chants from Cantigny and 
Belleau Wood. Here, also, always to 
the same swinging air, are graphic 
flashes from the great mosquito of- 
fensive in Cuba and the sanitation fight 
in the swampy marshes of the Carib- 
bean tropics. Intermingled are the 
Marines’ reactions to the campaigns 
against Philippine head-hunters, and the 
wanderers’ bed-time songs from the 
bleak and dismal steppes of Alaska and 
the defense of Vladivostok. 

Every clime and every campaign has 
enriched this vast, unwrittef musical 
history of Marine tradition. The food 
the marines eat and the clothes they 
wear are here picturesquely appraised 
in the language of the corps. 

Verses about the Marine who lost his 
way in Port au Prince one night will 
not be printed, but there are indications 
that some lover of the unusual rot in 
the service will make copies of them 
before they are destroyed. 

Atrrep T. Marks. 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





BLOCHS VISIT BEAUMONT 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch are 
holding special classes in violin and 
piano in Beaumont, Tex., during June. 
This course was organized by Gladys 
Harned Quillian, local violinist and a 
pupil of Mr. Bloch, and students have 
enrolled from Houston and other neigh- 
boring towns. Mr. and Mrs. Bloch will 
open their regular summer course at 
Hillsdale, N. Y., (in the Berkshires), 
on July 1. e-¢, 8 

Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, who has 
concluded a transcontinental tour with 
concerts in Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
will not be heard in this country again 
for two years, with the exception of 
recitals in Bar MHarbor, Me., and 
Gloucester, Mass., this summer. Early 
in September he leaves with Mrs. 
Balokovic for Europe, where he is 
booked for sixty concerts next season. 
In the following year, Mr. Balokovic 
will undertake South American and 
Australian tours returning to America 
via the Orient and South Africa. 

* * . 


Sara Mildred Strauss, director of 
the Strauss School of the Dance, sailed 
recently on the Albert Ballin for an 
extended tour of Europe, with a view 
of studying the situation in the dance 
field, and of making a survey of de- 
velopments in the most advanced 
schools. Miss Strauss and her dances 
gave a program without music in the 
Guild Theatre, New York, in April. 

* * * 

William Simmons, baritone, was en- 
gaged as soloist at the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, on June 
7. Mr. Simmons recently substituted 
for William Gustafson, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, when the 
latter was taken ill and unable to sing 
the solo rdéle of The Martyrs in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Simmons learned the music 
in twenty-four hours. 

e & * 

Herbert Carrick, for the last five 
years accompanist for Reinald Werren- 
rath, sailed for Europe on the Paris 
on June 2 for a year’s preparation 
abroad before commencing a career in 
this country as a solo artist. Mr. Car- 
rick will study with Wager Swayne 
in Paris, and will make his debut in 
that city next spring. He also plans 
master classes. * * * 

Lea Luboshutz, of the violin depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, whose season has been 
exceptionally successful, sailed for 
France on the Majestic on June 1. Ac- 
companying Mme. Luboshutz was her 
daughter Irene, who was in school in 
this country during the winter. Mme. 
Luboshutz will return early in the 
autumn to resume her teaching at the 
Curtis Institute, and for a long concert 
tour. 
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David Zalish, pianist and teacher 
sails for Europe on the Leviathan, 
June 16 to appear in concert in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Carlsbad, Buda- 
pest, and Prague. Mr. Zalish returns 
early in the fall to supervise the 
debut of Dorothy Lewis, fifteen year 
old pianist, in Steinway Hall, on Octé 
12. 


*_* * 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, leaves on 
June 23 for Hendersonville, N. C., to 
give a three weeks’ course in oper- 
atic interpretation and mise-en-scene 
at the Summer School of Singing and 
Allied Arts. Miss Curtis leaves for 
Cincinnati, on July 15 for a three 
weeks’ engagement with the Zoo 
Opera Company. She will sing in 
three performances of Tannhauser 
and Die Walkiire and in three of 
Cavalleria Rusticana under the di- 
rection of Isaac Van Grove. Miss 
Curtis returns to New York in 
August to go on a motor trip through 


the Northeastern States. 
x** * 


Hans Merz, lieder singer, sailed for 
Europe recently on the Aquitania. He 
will appear in recitals in London, 

Cologne, Bonn, Ems, Bertrich, Kreuz- 
nach and in Vienna, where he will sing 
an all-Schubert program as part of the 
Schubert Festival. 

* . * 

Crystal Waters, soprano, has left 
for California to spend the summer 
after a spring of many engagements. 
These included: May 1, a concert of 
the Historical Society of New York; 
May 13, the Roosevelt House; May 21, 
Rochester. In addition to other private 
recitals in New York, Miss Waters 
gave three concerts in the home of Mrs. 
Leslie Coombs Bruce on April 29, May 
6, and May 29. These recitals con- 
sisted of all-American programs inter- 
preting music from the pre-Revolution- 
ary days through to modern art songs 
and jazz. On June 1 Miss Waters’ 
pupils gave a program of old Italian 
songs. Those who sang were: Lucille 
Rockwell, soprano; Hope Foote, mezzo- 
soprano; Ruth Barth, mezzo-soprano; 
Mary Frances Bestor, soprano, and 
Harry Beling, baritone. Miss Waters 
will return to New York in September 
to resume her work for the coming 


season. 
* * * 


VANCEBURG, June 3.—William 
Dugan, baritone, presented his pupils 
in recital in the High School Auditor- 
ium recently. Oma Sullivan, Kathryn 
Horsley, Evelyn Fite, Mary Lou 
Harper, and Thomas Rowland were 
heard in arias and songs of Handel, 
Puccini, Schubert, Offenbach and other 
composers. Mr. Dugan offered a group 
of songs by Roger Quilter. Evangeline 
Henthorn was the accompanist. 
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LAURENCE WOLFE, TENOR, AND 
LEONE KRUSE, SOPRANO. 


TO SING FOR KIWANIANS 
Laurence Wolfe, tenor, and Leone 


Kruse, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, have been engaged by 
the Greater Michigan Committee to 
sing at the International Kiwanis Con- 
vention in Seattle, June 17 to 21. 

* 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura so- 
prano, accompanied by her husband 
Capt. Adolfo Caruso, returned on the 
De Grasse on June 4, after a sixteen 
months’ absence, during which she has 
toured the major part of Europe. Mme. 
Lucchese appeared in opera and con- 
cert in Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Austria, 
France, and Holland. She is to fulfill 
engagements, both in the operatic and 
concert fields, in the United States; and 
will probably return to Europe in the 
fall for re-engagements in several of 
the countries she has visited. 


Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, 
has had a full season, including appear- 
ances with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, the Hartford Or- 
atorio Society, in the music hall in 
Troy, N. Y.; in Provincetown, Bridge- 
port, Stamford; at the North Shore 
Country Club, Chicago; in Springfield, 
Mo.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Joseph, 
Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; and other 
cities. She has been engaged to open 
a series of concerts at Lake Amenia, 
N. Y. The first Sunday night concert 
of the series will be given on July 1, 


extending through until Oct. 1. Betty 
Tillotson has the entire engaging of 


artists for the series. 





SAMINSKY APPEARS ABROAD 

Lazare Saminsky, conducting the 
Walter Stram orchestra players, and 
assisted by Mme. Croiza, gave a pro- 
gram of modern music in Paris, May 25. 
Included on the program were Schon- 
berg’s Kammersymphonie, Ruggle’s 
Men and Mountains, Jacobi’s Nocturne, 
Honegger’s new suite for orchestra, 
The Games of the World, the conduc- 
tor’s own Venice and Littanies of 
Women. A fortnight earlier Mr, Sam- 
insky made his first Berlin appearance, 
as composer and conductor, at the in- 
vitation of the German section of the 
International Society for Modern 
Music, when a Prokofieff overture, a 
Milhaud symphony and _ songs by 
Marion Bauer, Carpenter, Deems Tay- 
lor and Griffes, and works of his own 
were given with the assistance of Eu- 
genia Van de Veer, Ria von Hessert, 
and a chamber orchestra. 

In Paris Mr. Saminsky was also 
heard, under Revue Musicale auspices, 
in a lecture-recital, entitled Race and 
Revolution in Modern Music, at which 
a first Paris performance of Marc 
Blitzstein’s piano sonata was given, and 
other music included Krein’s Gazelles. 
This lecture-recital was repeated by 
Mr. Saminsky shortly afterward in 
Rome. Venice and Littanies of Women 
will be published shortly by Maurice 
Semart of Paris. Two European opera 
houses are now negotiating for the 
stage performance of his opera-ballet, 
The Merry Plague, which was pub- 
lished recently in a revised version. 

- * * 


Boston, June 2.—Cynthia Haydn, 
dramatic soprano, known in private life 
as Kenneth D. Custance, has achieved 
remarkable success during the present 
concert season, primarily from the fact 
that his voice is not falsetto. This, 
with his histrionic ability, has won him 
considerable comment in costumed char- 
acterizations. 

Notable among his appearances this 
season were: Music Lovers’ Club. Bos- 
ton, on President’s Day and opening 
meeting; Providence Art Club, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Women’s Club, Berlin, 
N. H.; Reading Women’s Club: Can- 
adian Club; Boston; Lynn Fellowship 
Lodge, I. O. O. F.. Nahant Women’s 
Club; Boston Art Club: Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
East Providence Teachers’ Association : 


Boston Square and Compass Club: 
Professional Women’s Club, Hotel 
Statler, Boston; Outlook Club, Lynn, 


Mass.; Elmwood Women’s Club, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; National Association of 
Harpists, Providence; South Congre- 
gational Church Brockton; and the 
Women’s Club, Dover, N. H. 

Next season Cynthia Haydn will be 
heard in concert with Gladys Crock- 
ford, harpist, associated with the Elmer 
Harp Trio. 

* * * 

Cable advices received by the Daniel 
Mayer management state that Robert 
Steel, American baritone, familiar to 
Chicago and Philadelphia opera audi- 
ences, has been engaged as leading 
baritone with the Heidelberg Opera 
House in Germany for 1928-29, 
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Some Studio Notes 


from Here and There 





MANNES SEASON ENDS 


The season at the David Mannes 
Music School in New York ended on 
May 26 and the directors, David and 
Clara Mannes, sailed immediately on 
the Berlin for a summer in Austria, 
Norway and Sweden. On May 18 
diplomas and certificates were awarded 
to students of piano, violin and com- 
position. Arlie Furman and Mildred 
Kelly, violinists, and Alice Noonan, 
pianist, received the artists’ and teach- 
ers’ diploma. Julia Fox and Carl 
Bricken were given diplomas in com- 
position, and Johanna Beyer, Estelle 
Marks and Virginia Howell, pianists, 
received teachers’ certificates. 


* * * 


Pupils from Estelle Liebling’s studio 
have been active lately: Anne Yago 
has been engaged as leading contralto 
with the de Wolfe Hopper Stock Com- 
pany, which will play in Washington 
all summer. 

In the Estelle Liebling Hour, which 
was recently broadcast over WCDA 
the following took part: the Estelle 
Liebling Male Quartet, Mae Haft, 
Patricia O’Connell, Madeline McMahon, 
Alina Hurrell, Helena Lanvin, Alan 
Ray, William Cleary. 

John Griffin, tenor, was the soloist at 
the Publix Theatre in Buffalo. Olive 
Hutchinson, coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist in the Paramount Theatre, 
New York. Mae Haft, dramatic so- 
prano, sang at the Brierfield Hotel. 
Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was 
soloist at the Roxy Theatre the week 
of April 30 and the week of May 5 
with Douglas Stanbury. Jessica Drag- 
onette sang the lead in the Philco Hour 
Presentation, The Burgomaster, and 
again in Rob Roy. Dorothy Githens, 
soprano, sang the prima donna role in 
the opera, Der Zigeunerbaron, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadel- 
phia, May 5. Ann Mack, soprano, was 
soloist at the Hotel Astor on May 9, at 
a dinner given by William Randolph 
Hearst. 


* * * 


STUDIO GIVES OPERAS 


Singers from the Corradetti Vocal 
Studio gave Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Wednesday afternoon, May 
30. Gabriele Simeoni conducted. Man- 
isfestations of an amateur nature were 
pleasingly absent. Ferruccio Corradetti 
as Alfio in Cavaleria and Giuseppe 
Monaco as Canio in Leoncavallo’s opera 
carried off honors. Mr. Monaco, in ad- 
dition to a voice of powerful and pleas- 
ing quality, showed an evenly balanced 
concept of his rdle. Jeanne Elizabeth 
Perry as Nedda in Pagliacci sang 
charmingly and visually was all that 
could be desired. The audience was 
large and cordial. ey 


* & ®& 


Harry Kaufman, pianist and accom- 
panist, a faculty member of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kaufman, sailed on 
the America on June 2. They plan 
to spend the summer at St. John de 
Luz, where Mr. Kaufman will prepare 
solo and sonata recitals for next season. 


P UALE AMATO, FORMER LEADING 
BARITONE OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY, WHO, AFTER A 
SHORT PERIOD OF ILLNESS, RESUMED 
HIS TEACHING IN NEW YORK LATE 
IN MAY. MR. AMATO WILL REMAIN 
IN THE METROPOLIS THROUGHOUT 


THE SUMMER 


HARRISON-IRVINE MUSICALE 


Pupils of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
were heard in recital in her Carnegie 
Hall studio on June 4 before a large 
gathering of guests. The program 
opened with four piano numbers played 
by little Nannette Briskman. The 
chaconne of Durand was next played 
on two pianos by Mrs. Irvine and the 
same young performer. Elsie Eddy 
sang Horace Johnson’s Young O’Brien, 
Wings, and Cara Mia. Bessie Liebo- 
witz played numbers by Adams, Horace 
Johnson (who was present) and 
Mokrejs, and was also heard in a two- 
piano number with Mrs. Irvine. Etna 
Ross, soprano, sang works by Strick- 
land, Novello and Puccini. Mrs. Lena 
Mason, contralto, gave the Sappische 
Ode of Brahms, and songs by Grieg, 


MONTHS. 


Massenet and Puccini. Anabel Adams 
Taylor sang numbers by Thomas, 
Weckerlin and Rossi. Rosa Hofmans, 
soprano, was heard in a group by 


Arthur Bergh, Rasbach and Puccini. 
William H. Knox, baritone, sang 
D’Hardelot’s I know a Lovely Garden 
and Yradier’s La Paloma. Jgola Scott, 
soprano, was heard in a group of four 
pieces, of which Campbell-Tipton’s 
Spirit Flower was most effective. 
Pauline Gilder, soprano, and most ad- 
vanced of the singers, was heard in 
numbers by Mary Helen Brown, A. 
Walter Kramer, Daniel Wolf and Mas- 
cagni. Mrs. Irvine explained that most 
of the pupils were beginners, but that 
she thinks they should gain early ex- 
perience in public appearance. 
G. F. B. 
+ * . 

Ofiver Denton sailed on the Olympic 
on June 9 with fifteen of his pupils. 
He will hold a master class for pian- 
ists in Paris, with Isidor Philipp and 
Lazare Levy conducting special classes. 
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Boston, June 13.—Vocal pupils of 
Mary Tracy were heard to advantage in 
an operatic costume recital in the Fine 
Arts Theater, May 21. Marguerite La 
Liberte excelled in arias from Mignon 
and Lakme. Students appearing were 
Anna Madden, Betty Walsh, Anna 
Quinn, Rita Bruicher, Beatrice Duffy, 
Marie Burke, James Michavelli, Joseph 
Taytasac, Joseph Murphy, Savino Pizzi 
and T. G. Cavanagh. 

* * 7 

Harris Stackpole Shaw presented ad- 
vanced students of the department of 
music, State University of New Hamp- 
shire, in an informal piano recital at 
Durham, N. H., May 28. Those to take 
part were: Helen Abbott, ’28; Edward 
Crawford, ’29; Jennie Guptill, 30; Wal- 
ter Jenkins, ’31; Margaret MacDonalds, 
Josephine Martin, Dorothy Nason, ’30; 
Lewis Stark, ’29. Compositions heard 
were by Longo, Scarlatti, Lane, Grieg, 
Bach, De Leone, Hopekirk, Friedman- 
Gartner, Chaminade, Reinhold and 
Chopin. The students acquitted them- 
selves in a praiseworthy manner. 

* * ® 


Cyrus Ullian, pianist and member of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music 
faculty, sailed June 2 on the America 
for Germany, where he will study this 
summer under Arthur Schnabel. 

* * om 


Doris Estey, piano pupil of Frederic 
Tillotson, will go to London for a year’s 
study under Tobias Matthay. 

* * * 

A recital was given in the Felix Fox 
School of Pianoforte Playing June 1, 
before a large assembly of representa- 
tive music lovers. James Gray, a mem- 
ber of the faculty, gave an impeccable 
performance of the piano part of César 
Franck’s sonata, with Nassily Besekir- 
sky, Russian violinist, as his admirable 
collaborator. Classical and modern 
solos were also played by Mr. Gray. 

* * * 


Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift presented 
the following singers from her studio 
in Jordan Hall on May 31: Charles W. 
Locke, Antoinette Du Chemin, Mar- 
garet Cameron, Mary Dervan and Ger- 
trude Sharkey. The young artists were 
deservedly applauded. They were as- 
sisted by the Durrell String Quartet 
and Jeraldine Calla-Nolan, soprano. 
Margert Gorham Glaser was the accom- 
panist. 

+. * * 


Henry Gideon, conductor, and Rich- 
ard Malaby, pianist, leave June 20 for 
a trans-continental motor trip. Their 
destinations are Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. They will be gone ten 
weeks, 

* * - 


After the New England Conservatory 
of Music closes its academic year on 
June 27, the school will, as usual, re- 
main open for summer teaching in in- 
strumental, vocal and theoretical sub- 
jects. No class teaching is to be un- 
dertaken in the vacation period, but 
private lessons will be given. Faculty 
members registered for all or part of 
the summer are: Piano, Julius Chaloff, 
Charles Dennée, Floyd B. Dean, Kurt 
Fischer, George A. Gibson, Edwin 
Klahre, Henry Goodrich, Stuart Mason, 
L. F. Motte-Lacroix, Frank Watson; 
voice, Clarence B. Shirley, Stella Crane; 
organ, Raymond Robinson; violin, 
Eugene Gruenberg, Raymond Orr, Carl 
Peirce, Roland Reasoner; harmony, 
Arthur M. Curry, Stuart Mason; sol- 
feggio, Clara L. Ellis; Italian, Anna 
Bottero. Several junior teachers will 
also be available for instruction in prin- 
cipal instrumental subjects. 


¢ 


Pupils of Theodore Schroeder have 
been fulfilling engagements. Louise 
Biedenharn, contralto, met with success 
at her recent appearance in Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio in Lowell, Mass., 
and was immediately re-engaged for 
next season. Clinton White, tenor of 
New Bedford, Mass., was praised at his 
annual recital for his clear diction and 
fine musicianship. Rita Foley, Irish 
coloratura soprano, has been active in 
public work and contemplates a con- 
cert tour of the British Isles this com- 
ing summer. Dorothy Landers-Carni- 
aux, also a Schroeder student, has been 
invited to create the soprano role in 
Krenek’s opera, Johnny spielt auf, at its 
premiere in Paris. 

+ + * 


Clara Shear, dyric soprano and a for- 
mer member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, sailed June 9 from 
New York on the Minnekahda for 
Boulogne, France. She will spend the 
summer in travel and in studying in 
Italy. On her return early in the 
autumn, Miss Shear will tour under 
the direction of Aaron Richmond, 


* * ® 


The Heiser Studios, West Somerville, 
Mass., presented Ruth Elizabeth Gibby, 
in a soprano recital on May 24. She 
was assisted by Hope Laurence Heiser, 
solo pianist, and John Heiser accom- 
panist. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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LAUTARO 
CHILEAN EDITOR 


BARAHONA, PROMINENT 


CHILE’S MUSICAL NEED 
Santiago Editor Asks 
for Better Concerts 


The west coast of South America is 
sorely in need of good music, with but 
slight chance of getting it for some 
time. Such is the opinion of Lautaro 
Barahona, an editor of the Santiago 
El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile. 

Senor Barahona is greatly interested 
in musical affairs in Chile, and when 
he speaks of music he does not refer 
to Chile alone, but to the entire west 
coast of Latin America. He says much 
of the musical drought is due to the 
fact that music lovers in his section 
of the world have been disappointed in 
recent years by the performances of 
incapable, but over advertised singers, 
pianists and violinists, and so have be- 
come skeptical. 

“We have had but little good music 
of late,” states Senor Barahona. “Our 
opera season can hardly be called a 
season at all. There was a time when 
we heard such artists as Martinelli, De 
Luca, Lauri-Volpi and others, but that 
time is past. It is a long trip over the 
Andes, and Buenos Aires seems far 
away, although it is not actually so 
distant. 

“We Chileans like concerts. We have 
developed several good pianists and vio- 
linists, but we would like to hear the 
best. When I see the names of great 
musicians who appear in New York 
and other parts of the United States 
during a season, I am filled with envy. 
Americans have such a feast they can- 
not take care of it all, while we suffer 
from famine. 

“We have good composers, but they 
don’t stay long. From Santiago has 
come Zanelli. He was with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company a season or two 
and did very well. But there is hope. 
Some day musicians of high rank will 
visit us, and they will get a big recep- 
tion. 
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Peart Fisuers Revivep 


By W. R. MURPHY ,,..,, sue 


PuitapeLpHiA, May 30.—The Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, the pioneer of 
local opera giving bodies, ended its 
twenty-second season May 16 with a re- 
vival of Bizet’s cis-Atlantically little- 
known opera The Pearl Fishers. Citi- 
zentry filled the Academy of Music, 
headed by His Honor, the Mayor, to 
hear such a rare revival. Neither the 
present writer nor “Jimmy” Craven, 
his long-memoried co-correspondent for 
Musicat America in the Quaker City, 
had ever heard the opera, which ac- 
counts for the past thirty years, nor 
had any of the operatic veterans ques- 
tioned in the Academy lobby. Arm- 
strong’s half century of the opera in 
Philadelphia, from the middle thirties 
to the eighties, does not list The Pearl 
Fishers in its careful chronology. This 
year’s revision of Upton’s Standard 
Operas states that the first American 
performance was given in Philadelphia 
August 25, 1893, and the first New 
York performance in 1896 by the Metro- 
politan, which revived Les Pecheurs des 
Perles in 1916, at a time doubtless when 
French novelties were in demand owing 
to disregard of the German répertoire. 

Why The Pearl Fishers took just 
thirty years to cross the Atlantic, espe- 
cially in view of the popularity of Car- 
men, which was produced in America 
in the late seventies, shortly after its 
Paris premiére, composed twenty-two 
years after it, is hard to say, for it 
has intrinsic melody of the kind relished 
by the old school of opera-goers, as well 
as a fairly compact and exotically col- 
ored story. But it is easy to see why, 
with its late start and the infinite su- 
periority of Carmen, it did not re- 
main in the répertoire, for it was old- 
fashioned, with much of the quality of 
early Bellini and Spontini, even in the 
fin de siecle days of the gay nineties. 

Bizet’s score is melodious, but con- 
ventional. None of the glow that marks 
Carmen emanates from it, none of the 
interweaving of significant motives 
which the later Bizet learned from 
Wagner; none of the atmospheric ef- 
fects of appropriately exotic musical 
color, through introduction of Oriental 
themes, used as Bizet richly utilized 
Spanish music in Carmen. It is simply 
a work of craftsmanship and talent as 
opposed to a work of inspiration and 
genius. However, The Pearl Fishers 
is not to be sneered at. It is a good 
piece of its era and school, however out- 
moded they are in the today of modern- 
ism. It has tunefulness to please the 
easily tickled ear and it has historical 
interest. It was worth while reviving, 
as excellently as the Operatic Society 
did it for its seventy-second perform- 
ance. 


A Spirited Performance 


There are a number of fine choruses, 
which were admirably and _ spiritedly 
sung by the large choral body, directed 
by Alberto Bimboni. And for the solo- 
ists are many brilliant passages of an 
ariose character, with much bravura 
for the soprano, which once made the 
work highly popular abroad for colora- 
ture prima donnas. The tense and 
somewhat tragic story revolves about the 
familiar situation of a vestal priestess 
who renounces her vows for love, and 
this time, quite violating tradition, to a 
successful conclusion with her sweet- 
heart, despite the animosity of Brahmin 
priests. The scene is laid in Ceylon, 
which gave opportunities for colorful 
costuming and stage backgrounds. As 
the work is technically opera-comique, 
with considerable spoken dialogue, it 
was well adapted to the policy of the 
Operatic Society of giving opera in the 
vernacular, with a gain of intelligibility 
to the audience over recitative. The 
clear diction of the principals also gave 
an encouraging lift to opera in English. 

These principals were Vera Murray 
Covert, in the rdle of Leila, revealing 





pannnse 


an exceptionally flexible and vibrant 
voice; Howard P. Haug, as Nadir, the 
lover, with a somewhat light but well 
handled tenor; Forest C. Dennis, as the 
chief Zurga, who extricated the sweet- 
hearts from their dangers, and Paul G. 
Swope, bass, as the hostile high priest, 
Nourabad. Messrs. Dennis and Haug 
gave the fine duet, In the Depth of the 
Temple, with dramatic results. Miss 
Covert’s voicing of the In the Cloudless 
Skies was superbly done and Mr. Swope 
was impressive in his sacerdotal chant- 


ings. The chorus was particularly fine 
in the invocation to Brahma and in 
the storm scene. 

Accompaniments were played by a 


large delegation from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, who realized the composer’s 
tone paintings, slightly anticipatory of 
Carmen. An English libretto was used, 
newly translated by Edward Ellsworth 
Hipsher, a director of the society and 
assistant editor of the Etude. Follow- 
ing the performance the cast and mem- 
bers and guests of the society were en- 
tertained at an opera supper-dance by 
Mrs. John J. McDevitt, Jr., the new 
president of the organization. 


Frank Oglesby’s Novelties 


Frank Oglesby gave his annual song 
recital in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Helen 
Pulaski Innes, with an audience that 
seemed to comprise nearly all the im- 
portant singing teachers of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Oglesby is notable as a program 
maker. Each year he brings back from 
abroad interesting novelties or resurrec- 
tions from the past, in addition to which 
he gives a sympathetic ear—and voice 
—to the American composer. His voice, 
a clear, sweet, somewhat high tenor, is 
handled with fine artistry, of which 
clarity of pronunciation is a prime char- 
acteristic. Of Americans, he gave Wil- 
liam Lester’s Nocturne, Dwight’s Sing 
of Indian Summer, Mednikoff’s To Stay 
at Home is Best, and his own Our Life. 
Nicholas Douty’s Ma _ Pensée est 
Sereine proved a delightful addition to 
vocalists’ lists. "Though written to a 
French text, its composer is a Phila- 
delphian. Among the others on the 
program were Panizza, Hillemacher, 
Jacobson, Paulin, Nerini and Poldow- 
ski. 


A New Pianist 


Fidelia Burgess, pianist, gave an in- 
vitation recital in the music room of the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy May 17, displaying a resource- 
ful technic and musical understanding. 
Her opening Bach-Scarlatti group, 
proved her musicianship. Later she of- 
fered a well chosen Schumann group, 
including The Prophet-Bird, the Ro- 
mance in F sharp major and the A flat 
Nachkestuck from opus 23, among other 
things. With Orlando Cole, ’cellist, she 
concluded with the Saint-Saéns G minor 
sonata, opus 32, 


Schubert Concert at Curtis 


A Schubert Memorial program was 
given Monday evening, May 14, in 
Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute by 
the department of chamber music, under 
the direction of Louis Bailly. Only two 
numbers were presented, but these were 
richly representative of his flowering 
genius of the late period. They were the 
string quintet in C major, opus 163, and 
the octet in F major, opus 166. 
This was not an ordinary pupils’ re- 
cital, as all the participants were quali- 
fied musicians of the Institute and some 
of them had made both Philadelphia and 
New York public appearances. They 
played with a nicely of ensemble that 
denoted careful practice, admirable style 
and abundant evidence of the possession 
of the more spiritual phases of music 
making. The andante of the octet, 
which in its variations gives each in- 
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KITTY 
A CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


Kitty Cheatham Is 
Concert Pioneer 


CHEATHAM, 


Practically all the great symphony 
orchestras in the United States now give 
programs designed especially for child- 
ren. So general is this policy that the 
student of current events may not 
realize how comparatively recent was its 


beginning. 
It was Kitty Cheatham, already 
famous for inimitable song programs 


which appealed to children as thorough- 
ly as to grown up folk, who first gave 
the impetus to a system of concert- 
giving which has become a recognized 
factor in building up national culture 

Saturday afternoon, Jan. 24, 1914, was 
the date of the initial concert springing 


from Miss Cheatham’s initiative. The 
place was Carnegie Hall, New York; 
the orchestra, the New York Philhar- 


monic. Josef Stransky conducted. 

On the program were Gilbert's 
Comedy Overture on Negro Themes, a 
group of old Negro folk songs and tales, 
the andante from Haydn’s Surprise sym- 
phony, the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
incidental music to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, a set of Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes, plus The Owl and the 


Pussy Cat and Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker suite. 
Besides delivering the songs and 


recitations, Miss Cheatham told _ the 
story of the Surprise symphony, read 
from Shakespeare and prefaced each 
number of the Nutcracker suite with an 
adaptation of the original story from 
Hoffmann. 


au 


strument a chance to make entries and 
announce themes, testified to the virtu- 
osity of the performers. These were, 
in the quintet: Henri Temianka and 
John Richardson, violins, Tibor de 
Machula and David Freed, ’celli, and 
Max Aronoff, viola. In the octet the 
following played: Francis Jones and 
Esther Hare, violins; Gordon Kahn, 
viola; David Freed, ’cello; Oscar Zim- 
merman, double bass; Robert McGinnis, 
clarinet; Frank Ruggieri, bassoon; and 
James Thurmond, horn. 
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ITH the United States and Great 

Britain now the greatest dis- 
seminators of broadcasting, it may in- 
terest American addicts to peer a bit 
into the radio life of their British 
cousins. I regret that I have not heard 
any English programs; but impressions 
gathered from reading the Radio Times, 
official journal of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, and a conversation 
with Percy A. Scholes, its music critic 
and a well known English musical 
authority, are here briefly set down for 
consideration. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, a government organization with 
the Postmaster General in charge, con- 
trols the programmatic policies of 
Britain’s twenty radio stations. Each 
has its own orchestra and staff of 
artists, but often links up with the 
system’s main or “key” station, 2L0 
London and 5XX, Daventry. Prom- 


8 
“ 
W 


inent symphonic ensembles which are 
heard over the air are Sir Henry 
Wood’s, the Halle Orchestra of Man- 
chester, and the National Orchestra of 
Wales. Besides these there are nu- 
merous other orchestras and _ bands 
which assure Britishers plenty of in- 
strumental music. 

The operatic content in the broad- 
casting diet is well taken care of. Por- 


tions of the regular performances of 
the Royal Opera House at Covent 
Garden are broadcast direct from the 
stage during the season. For the week 
of May 20 the second acts of Tann- 
hauser and Carmen were scheduled for 
Wednesday and Friday respectively. 

In addition to the foregoing, a legion 


of vocal and instrumental soloists and 
ensembles contribute much music for 
the delectation of Great sritain’s 


family of dial turners. 
Kept Well Informed 


This family is kept well informed of 
what will be on the air by the Radio 
Times. Issued weekly, it publishes de- 
tailed programs of all the stations for 
the ensuing seven days with explanatory 
and informative remarks on the major 
features. (In this respect the Britisher 
had a decided advantage.) Notes on 
the more important musical items are 
included much in the same manner as 
on concert programs. 


In addition to the programs, the 
Radio Times contains diversified 
articles on other radio subjects. The 
issue of May 18 publishes the seventh 
and concluding chapter of Percy A. 
Scholes’ Miniature History of Music. 
An Open Letter to a Radio Play Hater 
by Cecil Lewis is the title of another 
article wherein the author good na- 
turedly argues with a correspondent 
on the merits and shortcomings of radio 
drama. And so on. 


But the greatest difference between 
American and British broadcasting lies 
in the manner of subsidizing. Each 


employs a method diametrically opposed 
to the other. On this side of the At- 
lantic the brunt of broadcasting’s ex- 
pense is borne by the commercial ad- 
vertiser, as we are sometimes too often 
made to realize in the course of a pro- 
gram. But in King George’s Kingdom 
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the aforementioned British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation obtains a main portion 
of its revenue by taxing each owner 
of a “wireless” (as a receiver is termed 
over there) approximately $2.50 a year, 
payable at the nearest post office. 
Superficially it would seem that the 
American is the more fortunate of the 
radio brethren. But is he? I have seen 
inany instances where it would be worth 


that sum many times over to dispense 
with the often ludicrous and some- 
times obnoxious advertising remarks 


which weigh down many of our good 
programs. However, it strikes me that 
addicts in England do not benefit from 
the competition which is the lot of our 
impresarios. Much vieing with one an- 
other for favor and patronage require 
the latter to extend their efforts. This 
is not intended to imply that British 
programs suffer from complacency, but 
the average man has always been the 
beneficiary in contests between rival 
business organizations and many of the 
better radio programs here are born of 
a business man’s gesture for good will. 

This discussion has but touched on 
American and British broadcasting. The 
subject is to extensive to be exhausted 
in one brief survey; and I must con- 
tent myself for the time being with 
pointing out certain prominent features. 


Anthony Pesci, (WABC June 8). 
Gifted with an organ of no little beau- 
ty and warmth, Mr. Pesci, leading 
tenor of the American Opera Asso- 
ciation, created a favorable impression 
in this recital with two operatic arias 
and a brace of songs. In addition to 
his musical endowments, this artist has 
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SELECTED BROADCASTS 


BY DAVID SANDOW 


which 
the 


an innate interpretive 
enables him admirably to 
meaning of a number. 

A modicum of discomfort was caused 
by some isolated tones of nasal quality. 
The elimination of this should go far 
to perfect Mr. Pesci’s vocal manifes- 
tations. 

Of the numbers of this program, (the 


sense 
portray 


tenor holds forth every Friday eve- 
ning at WABC) Una Furtiva lagrima 
from Donizetti‘s Elisir d’Amore and 
MacDowell’s Thy Beaming Eyes were 
most captivating. The accompanist, 
whose name was regretfully missed, 


contributed no small share to the 
pleasure of the quarter-hour recital. 

National String Quartet and Kather- 
ine Palmer in All Mozart Program, 
(WEAF and NBC System, June 10). 
As constant broadcast attendants are 
aware, Sunday brings some excellent 
musical periods in addition to the 
quota of religious observances. And 
among the former the one which 
presents the National String Quartet, 
with Katherine Palmer as_ soprano 
soloist, at 1 p. m. is not the least 
meritorious. 

For the program on this bright day, 
the artists selected works entirely from 
the pen of Mozart. To the quartet in 
D No. 18 and that in G minor (the 
latter with Samuel Jospe at the piano) 
the instrumentalists accorded neat and 
skillful treatment. Equally praise 
worthy was Miss Palmer’s delivery and 
interpretations of Liebes Leben 
Schlumm’re Sanft, Das Veilchen and 
Wiegenlied. 


Hans Barth in Harpsichord and 
Piano Recital (WEAF and NBC 
System, June 10). A series of broad- 


casts in which Hans Barth of the NBC 
staff alternately performs on the harp- 
sichord and piano has created much in- 
terest among radio listeners. This is 
undoubtedly due in part to its element 
of novelty; but that its musical worth 


is equally responsible for the broad- 
cast’s enthusiastic reception is not 
doubted by those familiar with Mr. 
Barth’s clean and musicianly accom- 
plishments. 
Moreover, these recitals furnish op- 
portunities to compare the dynamic 
scope and tonal characteristics of the 
two instruments, especially when an 


identical number is performed first on 
one and then on the other. On this oc- 
casion Haydn’s Menuetto in C was ac- 
corded expositions on both, and there 
was little to choose 


Ww between the two. 
The greater resonance and fullness 
present in the piano delineation was 


compensated for by the quaintness and 
distinctive timbre as brought out of the 
harpsichord. Each medium has its own 
company of devotees, and it is not un- 
likely that the two instruments appeal 
to many in both classes. 

The number of these 
evidently chosen with regard to 
adaptability. Included on the list for 
this date were Mattei’s Victoria Gav- 
otte and Tchaikovsky’s Humoresque for 
the piano, in addition to Corelli’s Giga 


are 
their 


programs 


and Haydn’s Arietta for the harpsi 
chord, 

Junior Orchestra of Greenwich 
House Musical School (WGBS June 
7). This orchestra, three times winner 
and now in permanent possession of 
the silver cup which is the highest 
award of Greater New York’s Mus‘c 


Week Committee, attested to the rea- 
son of its success by its playing in 
this broadcast. Under the competent 
guidance of its conductor, Enrique 
Caroselli, the ensemble of thirty mus‘- 





cians (none of whom have yet attained 
their majority) experienced scant dit- 
ficulty in coping with the Rondo from 
Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, the 
concerto grosso in A minor of Vivaldi 
and an excerpt from Handel’s Water 
Music. To say that the execution of 
these numbers was devoid of imper- 
fections would be to let enthusiasm in- 
fluence judgment. But the music that 
emanated from the loud speaker belied 
the youthfulness of its makers. 
Although the hour was devoted most- 


ly to instrumental music, the _Fort- 
nightly Choral Club, with Will (2 
Stone as director, was present to do 


its tidiest with Elgar’s The Snow and 
the lack in tonal opulence and resonance 
was balanced by their sincerety and 
musicianship. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
was other music by players too nu- 
merous to mention, And for the nonce, 
quality came hand in hand with quan- 
tity. 

The publicity item from WGBS 
states that “the aim of the Greenwich 
House Music School is not to turn out 
musicians but to bring music into all 
homes,” and its students are of all 


creeds and nationalities. 
Arcadie Birkenholz, Mathilde Har 
ding (WJZ June 3). A_ half hou 


(Continued on page 30) 
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sonata program was presented with 
sincerety and musicianship by these 
artists, both members of the NBC 
staff. Mr. Birkenholz is no ordinary 
violin virtuoso, and Miss Harding’s 
mastery of the piano enables her to 
perform on it with assurance. Both 
have acquired enthusiastic following 
through numerous excellent perform- 
ances before the microphone. 

Brahms’ sonata in A, opus 100, was 
the opening vehicle for this broadcast. 
With complete understanding of each 
other’s share in the proceedings, and 
giving evidence of individual concepts 
of its beauties, the players read the 
sonata skillfully and with feeling. The 
Adagio from the same composers D 
minor sonata was next performed, and 
was accorded an interpretation and per- 
formance of the first water. 

It remained, however, for the first 
and second movements of Schubert's 
sonatina in D to present both artists 
in the most favorable light. Schubert's 
melodic gift enabled him to imbue this 
work with a compelling strain, which 
was voiced with exquisite tone by Mr. 
Birkenholz, ably seconded by the live 
work of Miss Harding. 

The half hour’s broadcast proved a 
highly gratifying one and was well 
worth remaining indoors to hear. 





CHOIR IN PITTSBURGH 
GIVES JEWISH MUSIC 


PitrsspurcH, June 13.—An excellent 
program, consisting mainly of Jewish 
music, was given by the Choral Society 
of the Y. M. & W. H. A. at its final 
concert of the season under the leader- 
ship of Harvey Gaul. The chorus of 
100 did meritorious work. Soloists 
were Max Franklin, Caroline Himel- 
bau, Saul Lavine, Sylvia Rappaport, 
Florence Schwartz, Esther Buka, Mrs. 
C. S. Cuden, Rebecca Hepner, Mrs. 
J. Lewis Palley, Mrs. Harry M. Sadler 
and Mrs. Harry Stein. Mrs. A. L. 
Balter was at the piano. 

In the absence of Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth, James Philip Johnston gave the 
free organ recitals in Carnegie Music 
Hall on June 2 and 3. Dr. Casper P. 
Koch gave his free organ recital in 
Northside Carnegie Hall on June 3, 
assisted by Matthew Kamer, tenor. 

W. E. B. 





McQUHAE BOOKINGS 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, began a series 
of dates in May that will carry him 
through the summer. Mr. McQuhae 
was a soloist at the Bangor Festival on 
May 1, and sang in Philadelphia on 
May 8; on the following day he sang 
at the dinner given to Herbert Hoover 
in connection with the convention of 
the American Association of Chambers 
of Commerce in Washington. On May 
18, he participated in the Hightstown, 
N. J., Festival given by and at the 
Peddie School. Mr. McQuhae was en- 
gaged on the Atwater Kent Hour on 
Sunday night, May 27. 

On June 26 Mr. McQuhae will be 
featured on a special broadcast for At- 
water Kent in Los Angeles, making 
the cross country tour specially for this 
one event, and returning immediately to 
New York. On July 1 he will be again 
heard on the Atwater Kent Hour from 
New York. Summer recital bookings 
also include Butte and Great Falls, 
Mont., Knoxville, Charlottesville, and 
the Miami Valley Chautauqua on July 
29. Lakeside, Ohio, another Chautau- 
qua engagement will be fulfilled on 
Aug. 25. 
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Excerpts from Goldmark’s The 
Queen of Sheba, the andante from 
Tchaikovsky's fifth symphony and the 
ballet music from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor will be played by the National 
Concert Orchestra, WJZ, Sunday, June 
17, at 1 p.m. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, and 
the Jospe Woodwind Ensemble in 
Mozart program. The fuga in C 
minor and quintet in E flat, and the 
arias Voi che sapete and Non so piu 
cosa son from The Marriage of Fi- 
garo are on the program. WJZ, Sun- 
day, June 17, 3 p.m. 

Works of Mendelssohn, Gluck, Mas- 
senet and Bizet will be played by the 
orchestra in Sixty Musical Minutes 
period. NBC System, Sunday, June 17, 


p.m. 

Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, 
will play Chopin’s nocturne in C sharp 
minor, the ballade in A flat and Loeilly- 
Godowsky’s gigue. WJZ, Sunday, June 


17, 7:30 p.m. 
William Simmons, baritone, in post- 
poned recital. Atwater Kent Hour. 


NBC System, Sunday, June 17, 9:15 
p.m. 

Mozart’s G minor symphony, Pur- 
cell’s suite, transcribed for strings by 
Albert Coates and Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
by the United Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphonic Hour. WOR and Columbia 
chain, Sunday June 17, at 3 p.m. 

Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass in Cathe- 
dral Hour. WOR and Columbia chain, 
Sunday, June 17, 4 p.m. 

Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, and 
Joseph Raymond, violinist, soloists with 
United Concert Orchestra, WOR and 
Columbia chain, Sunday June 17, 9 p.m. 

John Philip Sousa will be guest of 
honor in United Military Band Pro- 
gram. WOR and Columbia chain, Sun- 
day June 17, 10.15 p.m. 

Mendelssohn's compositions in Works 
of Great Composers Period. The rondo 
capriccioso, two movements from the 
violin concerto in E Minor and songs 
for baritone and soprano, are included 
in the program. NBC System, Monday, 
June 18, 10 p.m. 

Alexander  Kisselburgh, _ baritone, 
guest artist in Austrian Program of 
New York Edison Music Map of the 
World Series. Works by Schubert, 
Haydn and Johann Strauss predominate. 
WRNY, Tuesday, June 19, 8 p.m. 

Hall Johnson Octette will sing its 
own versions of My Blue Heaven and 





eannnrne 


Haters 


Gilbert, American Composer 


(Continued from page 9) 
painting, Henry F. Gilbert will rank 
in American cultural history as one of 
the most original racial individualities of 
the New World. He was a personifica- 
tion of American cosmic rhythm, a 
troubadour of its aesthetic thought, a 
towering genius of his time. One re- 
mark that is applicable to him was what 
von Bulow said of Wagner: 

“He is and remains an immortal 
prophet and saint of all ages—one whose 
death means merely the resurrection of 
his spirit-being to a new life for the 
whole humanity !” 





New Orieans, June 13.—Frances 
Louise Diboll gave her annual piano 
recital at Gibson Hall, Tulane Uni- 
versity, recently. 
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Home, and the Eveready Orchestra will 
play Tchaikovsky’s Romance and 
Schubert’s minuetto in Eveready Hour, 
NBS System, Tuesday, June 19, 9 p.m. 
The Octette will appear in this feature 
on alternate Tuesday’s during June, 
July and August. 

The overture to Wagner’s Rienzi, the 
fifth act of Gounod’s Faust, excerpts 
from Aida and the finale to Act III of 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda are on the 
program of the Goldman Band through 
NBC System, Tuesday, June 19, 8:30 
p.m. 

Planquette’s Chimes of Normandy in 
tabloid version. Kolster Radio Hour, 
WOR and Columbia chain, Wednesday, 
June 20, 10 p.m. 

The adagio from Beethoven’s Moon- 
light sonata, Debussy’s Clair de Lune 
and the Song to the Evening Star from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser will be heard in 
“Stardust and Moonbeams” feature of 
CBS, WOR and Columbia. chain, 
Wednesday June 20, 10:30 p.m. 

Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers in tabloid 
form by National Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Cesare Sodero conductor. NBC 
System, Wednesday, June 20, 10:30 p.m. 

Hadley’s Ballet of the Flowers, and 
the overture to Flotow’s Die Musikan- 
ten in Slumber Music period. NBC 
System, Thursday June 21, 11 p.m. 

Lewis James, tenor, will sing the 
Aubade from Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys; the 
orchestra will play Dvorak’s Roguish 
Peasant overture and the Veil Dance 
from Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba. 
Maxwell Hour, NBC System, Thurs- 
day, June 21, 9 p.m. 

Gounod’s Faust in abridged and 
English version. United Opera Com- 
pany, WOR and Columbia chain, Fri- 
day, June 22, 10 p.m. 

Beethoven’s string trio in C minor 
and the quartet in D opus 18, No. 5 
will be played by the Lenox String 
Quartet. Maria Selma will sing Selina 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Wieg- 
enlied. An Hour of Chamber Music 
period. NBC System, Friday, June 22, 
10 p.m. ‘ 

Boston Symphony Orchestra “Pop” 


concert. WBZ-WBZA, Saturday, June 
23, 8:10 p.m. 
Goldman Band concert, broadcast 


from New York University Campus. 
NBC System, Saturday, June 23, 8:30 
p.m. 

For early listeners the Parnassus Trio 
broadcasts every morning, except Sun- 
day, at 8:15, over the NBC System. 


HbescennannnennennnennenonenD 


WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 
OF BOSTON TO TOUR 


Boston, June 13.—The Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Boston, with 
Ethel Leginska conducting, has been 
engaged for a six weeks’ tour of the 
United States, commencing Oct. 26. 
The orchestra will appear in important 
cities, and in working out arrangements 
Miss Leginska has an opportunity to 
use a few more performers on all in- 
struments. Applications are received 
by her at 585 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Conducted by Miss Leginska, the 
Womens’ Symphony Orchestra is to 
appear at the festival held at Con- 


neaut Lake Park, Pa., from July 9 to 
15 under the auspices of the Festival 
Chorus of the Middle East. All the 
musicians, however, are engaged for 
the festival. 





SINGS IN ANN ARBOR 


Ann Arpor, Micu., June 9.—Fred- 
ericka Hull, dramatic soprano, a pupil 
of Theodore Harrison, of the University 
School of Music, gave an impromptu 
recital in Hill Auditorium for a num- 
ber of visitors to the festival. Among 
others numbers Miss Hull sang arias 
from Puccini’s Gianni Shichi and Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. Donna Esselstyn 
was the accompanist. 





ANTHONY PESCI, TENOR. 


Anthony Pesci, tenor, has been fre- 
quently heard in the metropolitan dis- 
trict within recent months. Mr. Pesci 
gave a recital before the Elk’s Club of 
Staten Island on May 20, and was re- 
engaged for another appearance later 
in the season. Other recent engage- 
ments have included recitals before the 
Staten Island Women’s Club, with the 
Sittig Trio; a benefit concert for the 
Richmond, S. I., Memorial Hospital, 
and two recitals in the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music. Mr. Pesci has also 
apeared at concerts given by the Bay- 
side Masonic Lodge, in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania for the Women’s Club of 
Mount Vernon, for the Benevolent 
Association of the New York Police 
Department, at Madison for the Cale- 
donian Hospital of Brooklyn and for 
the Jewish Orphans of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Pesci has also been heard many times 
over the radio. Among appearances 
already booked for him next season 
are a recital in Town Hall in the early 
fall, a recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago 
and two appearances at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. He has received 
offers to sing in opera in this country, 
as well as in South America and will 
appear with the People’s Opera Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. Mr. Pesci began 
his career as a singer when he was 
eight years of age, as a boy soprano 
and received private instruction under 
a scholarship from Marshall Bartho- 
lomew. In addition to his concert work. 
Mr. Pesci teaches in his New York and 
Brooklyn studios. 





_ MempuHis, TENN., June 9.—Cather- 
ine Greenlee, pupil of Theodor Bohl- 
mann, was presented in a certificate 
piano recital on May 8 at the Bohlmann 
School of Music. 

John Stark Evans, of the University 
of Oregon, and Ethel Lynn Mansfield, 
of Vancouver, Wash., gave recitals on 
the new organ in Temple Beth Israel. 

Assisting soloists at a musicale given 
by the Crescendo Club, directed by Rose 
Coursen Reed, were Mmes. L. E. Cable, 
E. W. Densmore and A. K. Houghton, 
with Florence Youney as accompanist. 
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THE 


BETTER RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


ITH the advent of vacation time, 

which finds most of us emigrating 
to the country or packing up for sum- 
mer travel, one realizes the advantage 
possessed by the musician over the 
music loving layman, since the former 
virtually carries his medium of musical 
expression with him wherever he goes: 
Possessing the ability to derive pleasure 
from reading music apart from an in- 
strument, the musician can dispense 
with equipment on which the layman 
has to rely. 


Sensitized Power 


Most musicians have a highly sensi- 
tized power by which they can mentally 
hear a performance without extraneous 
aid. Some even prefer this method to 
an actual production. Regarding such 
a reaction Ernest Newman, the English 
critic, once wrote: 


“ _..I for one find that the pleas- 
ures of the imagination in the quiet of 
my own study are often greater than 
those that I receive in the concert room 
or the theatre. I find myself to be in 
more direct spiritual communication 
with the composer.” Referring to that 
discriminating prerogative which this 
allows by permitting an enjoyment of 
the composition for which one is in 
mood, he further writes of how much 
music one has to listen to, under con- 
ditions imposed by others. The neces- 
sity of listening to Mozart when in a 
mood for Wagner, or vice versa is a 
case in point. Of course Mr. Newman 
is generalizing and does not mean that 
he reads a “complex new orchestral 
score straight off like a book.” 

“Nobody knows better than myself,” 
he says, “the labor it means to study a 
big modern score.” At the same time, 
is is unquestionably true that from a 
professional viewpoint he is entirely 
right when he remarks that score read- 
ing provides one of the most delightful 
musical experiences. 

Therefore vacation days do not neces- 
sarily mean a loss of music to the pro- 
fessional; but rather a discriminating 
absorption. But does the layman need 
to be without his music also? I do not 
think so; at least, not that layman who 
appreciates recorded music. 


Spiritual Communication 


The phonograph, I believe, provides 
a sensitive layman with a “direct 
spiritual communication with the com- 
poser.” There is something psychologi- 
cally satisfying in personal manipula- 
tion of the reproduction; and_ the 
“pleasures of imagination in the quiet 
of one’s own study” or in.the peaceful- 
ness of the country are considerably 
enhanced by personal discrimination 
governing the choice of the music 
which is played. Too, a growing ac- 
quaintance with a recorded interpreta- 
tion fosters criticism, since the average 
set presents an enduring orthodoxy or 
else an especially commendable per- 
formance. The perfect mood can never 
be disparaged, one acquires so much 
more of the subtle and intensive prop- 
erties of a work. In the concert hall 
many abstract beauties are lost in at- 
taining an adjustment of mood. Some 
people may argue that the true music- 
lover is capable of instantaneous ad- 
justment, but I disagree with them. We 
are at best creatures of moods, and 
I believe that those of us who appre- 
ciate the subtlest and the finest of the 
arts are given to be even more so. 

To return to the phonograph and its 
relation to the layman, I wish to say 
that every music-lover who is unable 
to perform should own one of these 





HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA CAMP 
SITE WHERE MANY YOUNG MUSI- 
CIANS WILL SUMMER 
instruments. The closer proximity of 


friendliness they develop between the 


composer and the listener cannot be 
exaggerated. In the concert hall the 
layman becomes acquainted with a 


work, and even though he admires or 
likes it, it is only after several audi- 
tions that he begins to feel he knows 
it. The professional musician can, of 
course, reach a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the same work by read- 
ing the score either before of after a 
performance, But I question whether 
he finds greater satisfaction from that 
work, as undoubtedly he will be de- 
flected by transitory weaknesses of con- 
struction, which the ordinary music- 
lover will never sense in receiving the 
enduring message as a whole. 

Now, the music-lover does not have 
to do without his music when going 
to the country, or even in traveling. 
If he is interested in recorded music 
he can purchase a portable phonograph. 
In most cases the portable instrument 
gives a balanced reproduction and re- 
pays the effort made to include it with 
one’s usual luggage. Discs weigh heav- 
ily, so I suggest the use of that small 
case in which twenty-five of them can 
safely be carried. In this one should 
first place his twelve favorite records. 
After all, old friends should be at 
one’s beck and call. For the balance I 
suggest those two or three sets one has 


had in mind to know better for some 
time past. 
Perhaps many of us have formed 


an acquaintance this past winter with 
some music, or have read of a work 
with which we are anxious to become 
acquainted. If so, why not take that 
set away on our vacation trip? Three 
sets, with which one has made an agree- 
able acquaintance in the concert hall or 
the dealer’s shop, will, through the long 
intimate hours of summer nights, soon 
become three fast and enduring friends. 

Another thing, it would be well also 
to have a treatise on these works—not 
necessarily for intensive study, although 
this need not be disparaged, but rather 
to peruse as one reads program notes 
at a concert. There are many interest- 


ing books which assist in appreciation 
of the intentions of the composer. I 
would be glad to suggest books on 
various works. Most public libraries 
permit the withdrawal of several for 
vacation periods. 


Suggested Sets 


Looking back over the various sets 
of music which have been released this 
past year, I find many to recommend. 
Perhaps it may prove helpful to offer 
some suggestions. 

First, there is the set of polyphonic 
music which the Roman Choir under 
Mgr. Casimiri made for Brunswick. If 
one admires this type of music, here is 
a fine representation of Palastrina’s 
superb choral works, traditionally sung. 

Harking back to Beethoven, and the 
sets the centennial brought us last year, 
I wish to mention Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
excellent interpretation of the fourth 
symphony. Not many people know this 
fine work, which contains some of 
Beethoven’s greatest characteristics. It 
is, as Philip H. Goepp says, divided be- 
tween “a certain alternation of austere 
profoundity and simplest hilarity.” The 
first movement, after a_ reflective 
adagio, is one of adolescent simplicity— 
replete with joy and guileless humor. 
The second and the third movements 
are personal experiences, which embody 
the romantic beauty of a pure folk- 
song and the rough jollity of a native 
vigor. The finale follows the old tra- 
dition of leaving the main utterance 
with the opening allegro. Goepp says 
that “it begins in a spirit of midsummer 
frolic, not, however, without great 
breadth and so, it should fit 
very nicely into one’s vacation mood. 


Chamber Music 


That inimitable art known as cham- 
ber music either commends itself fav- 
orably to the attention of the music- 
lover or else he shuns it altogether. 
Those who like a string quartet know 
that such music has an especial charm 
and an intimate quality which gives a 
perfect aesthetic satisfaction. To them 
I wish to say, look back over the 
Beethoven quartets that were issued 
last year; particularly if one has not 
heard opus 127, opus 59, numbers 1 and 
2, or opus 135, 

Schubert’s melodic beauty should par- 
ticularly appeal during the summer so- 
journ. If one has not heard that per- 


formance of his wholly delightful trio 
in B flat as rendered by Jacques Thi- 
baud, Alfred Cortot and Pablo Casals, 
do so by all means. It is unforgettable. 
Then there is the recent issue of the A 
quartet 


minor by the Musical Art 
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Group; it, too, is very fine. Or if one 
enjoys piano music, there is Miss Hess’ 
impeccable rendition of the A major 
sonata, opus 120. Schubert reached out 
and grasped an almost ultimate realiza- 
tion of simple melodic beauty in this 
work, There is both a sensuous and a 
mystic quality in its construction which 
is memorably matched by Miss Hess’ 
performance. I venture to say that this 
lady’s début upon discs was one of the 
musical events of this past year. 

If one enjoys the romantic beauty of 
Schumann and has only a chance ac- 
quaintance with his piano quintet in E 
flat, here is a work with which to 
make fast friendship. “It is a first rate 
novel,” says Hadow, “with a good plot, 
an interesting style and an abundant 
display of humor and incident.” Or, 
knowing this, there is Brahms’ quintet 
in F minor, perhaps more poetical in 
its concept. Again there is Brahms’ 
piano quartet in C minor, opus 60, with 
its intricate abstract beauties. One 
reader wrote me, this is the 
heart of Brahms, what splendid piano 
reproduction, etc. . . .” It was 
commendably recorded by the National 
Gramophonic Society. 

Fauré’s sonata in A as played by 
Thibaud and Cortot is a work of much 
charm for the violin and piano and 
worthy of an enduring friendship. It 
was released some while back by Victor 
in a special supplement. So, too, is 
Grieg’s sonata for ‘cello and piano, 
played by two fine musicians, Felix Sal- 
mond and Dr. Simon Rumschisky. Col- 
umbia released it. 


Symphonic Works 


If one prefers symphonic music, 
there are a number of things which I 
wish to mention because of their re- 
cording achievement. Of these, there is 
Brahms’ first symphony _ gloriously 
performed by the Philadelphians, and 
also the colorful Schérérazade. Among 
the modern works is Debussy’s Iberia, 
Ravel’s La Valse and Respighi’s Foun- 
tains of Rome. And there are always 
the works which are universally be- 
loved, like Beethoven's fifth and Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphonies. 

Lastly, I wish to recommend the 
English Singers’ set. In an absolutely 
inimitable and wholly delightful manner 
these musicians sing old English folk- 
songs, madrigals and carols. This is 
old music which seems to be entirely 
new, so elusively beautiful is its haunt- 
ing appeal. The enduring qualities of 
this set of discs is unquestionable. 
Surely the English Singers’ unaccom- 
panied singing should blend in perfect 
symmetry with the moonlit magic of a 
midsummer night. 
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Chautauqua to 


Hear Novelties 


New York Symphony Is 
Booked for Series 


Among the offerings of the New 
York Symphony, which will open its 
seventh summer season for six weeks at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10, under the 
baton of Albert Stoessei, will be an in- 
teresting list of novelties. These include 
Ernest Bloch’s Four Episodes, Howard 
Hanson’s Lux Aeterna, The Lark As- 
cending by Vaughan Williams, Emerson 
Whithorne’s incidental music from 
Marco Millions, Jacques Pillois’ concerto 


for three pianos, Bach’s concerto for 
two violins and the Water Music by 
Handel. 


Orchestral music will be given in 
regular symphonic programs, at Satur- 
day morning children’s concerts, Satur- 
day evening popular concerts and Sun- 
day evening song services. The merger 
of the New York Symphony with the 
Philharmonic will not take place until 
the close of the Chautauqua season, 
which is one week longer than formerly. 
Soloists Engaged 

Each concert will feature some well 
known soloist. Among those already 


engaged are Ernest Hutcheson and John 
Erskine, pianists; Paul Kochanski, vio- 


linist; Mischa Mischakoff, concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and of the New York Symphony at 


Chautauqua; Horatio Connell, baritone ; 
and Joseph Pizzo, harpist. The regular 
July and August vocal soloists, eight in 
number, and members of the summer 
school will also appear. 


Appear 


During the absence of H. 
Smith, who is in Europe, Mr. Stoessel 
will direct the Chautauqua Choir, a 
body of 250. In conjunction with choirs 
from adjacent territory, a gala perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah will be given 
on July 21. Other choral performances 
will include Gounod’s Faust in concert 
form and shorter works chosen from 
the operatic and choral literature. 


Choir to 


Augustine 


Chamber Music Society 


offerings of the 
Chautauqua 


Rounding out the 
orchestra and choir, the 
Chamber Music Society will give a 
series of concerts in Smith-Wilkes 
Memorial Hall. The musical backbone 
of this society will be the Mischakoff 
String Quartet. 

Students’ recitals, planned to form an 
outlet for hundreds of talented students, 
will be given weekly in Smith-Wilkes 
Hall. The most talented student of each 
department will have an oportunity to 
appear at a public concert with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

An innovation will be the establish- 
ment of a junior orchestra, to which all 
students and musical amateurs are eli- 
gible, under the direction of a member 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
The junior choir will participate, as 
usual, in the children’s concerts. 


Sunday Song Service 


One of the unique features of Chau- 
tauqua life in which the entire com- 
munity partipicates, is the Sunday serv- 
ice, based on a simple praise-service, the 
program featuring the full choir, the 
New York Symphony, vocal and instru- 
mental soloists and congregational sing- 
ing. Among many choral offerings 
will be Gounod’s Gallia and Clokey’s 
For He is Risen! 

The solo quartet will sing Czecho- 
slovakian, French, Basque and Russian 
carols, and the orchestra will play music 
appropriate to the occasion. 





Cuicaco, June 6—Esther Lundy 


Newcomb, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Erie Festival, to be held 
a., July 9 to 16. 


at Conneaut Lake, 
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Ohio Symphony 


Progresses 


Artists in Columbus 
Heard to Advantage 


Cotumsus, June 13.—The season 
came to a close later than usual. 
In the last week in May, the Colum- 


bus Symphony Orchestra gave the final 
concert of its series, presenting a Beet- 
hoven-Wagner program. Beethoven’s 
first symphony is the most ambitious 
work yet given by this four-year-old or- 
ganization, and it was heartily welcomed. 
The last half of the evening was de- 
voted to popular numbers from Tann- 
hauser. Ruth Basden, soprano, sang 
Dich teure Halle in brilliant fashion, 
and was joined by Bernard Anderson, 
tenor, in the duet from Act II. The 
March of the Nobles from the same 
act was sung with gusto by the chorus 
from La Scala Opera Club, of which 
Margaret Crawford is the director. 


The concert was, in every respect, the 
most successful of the orchestra’s 
series; and Earl Hopkins, conductor, is 
to be congratulated on sustaining, by 
conscientious work and unflickering en- 
thusiasm, continued progress on the part 
of his players and growing public sup- 
port. 


Club 


The Women’s Music Club completed 
its forty-fourth season with an evening 
concert by its members. A _ capacity 
audience heard a program of unusual 
interest, including a beautiful perform- 
nace of Bach’s triple concerto by Helene 
Pugh Alcorn, Marion Wilson Haynie, 
and Marie Hertenstein Waller. Then 
were accompanied by a string quartet 
composed of Vera Watson Downing, 
Ethel Hill Combs, Norma Hopkins Put- 


Women’s Music 


nam and Alice Rohe Carothers. Other 
soloists were Frances Beall, pianist; 
Mrs. Arthur Roberts, soprano; Mrs. 


John Martin Hiss, contralto, and Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, violinist. 

The Choral Society, conducted by 
Charlotte Gaines, sang a group of songs. 
The best received of these was a new 
arrangement by Samuel _ Richards 


Gaines of the waltz from Delibes’ Cop- 
pelia. 
Final Artist Concert 

The final artist concert of the Wom- 
en’s Music Club series was given by 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, and 
Francis MacMillen, violinist. Mme. 


voice was heard for 
the first time in Columbus; her imagin- 
ation and spontaneity, combined with 
magnificent art and the high character 
of her program, won her audience as 


Rethberg’s lovely 


few singers in the last decade have 
done. 

Mr. MacMillen, a favorite neighbor, 
was enthusistically welcomed after an 


absence of eight years. His list was 
composed of popular numbers, among 
which Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole was 
outstanding. 


Elected to Directorate 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Music Club, at a luncheon in the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, the following new 
members were elected to the board of 
directors: Mrs. Henry C. Lord, Emma 
Ebeling, Norma Hopkins Putnam, Ethel 
Hill Combs, and Ruth Gordon. Five 
new active members were also wel- 
comed by the president. They are: 
Marguerite Brickman, soprano; Mar- 
jorie Tyler, mezzo-contralto; Evelyn 
Gares Parker, flutist; Margaret Shover, 
pianist, and Cora Kurtz Coffinberry, ac- 
companist. 

New officers for the ensuing year are: 
Mrs. Andrew ‘Timberman, president; 
Mrs. William C. Graham, Mrs. Henry 
C. Lord and Mrs. Adolph Waller, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. E. E. Fisher, secretary- 
treasurer, and Gertrude Schneider, box- 
office secretary. 

RoswiTHA CRANSTON SMITH. 


et 


GRIEG CORRESPONDENCE 
GIVEN TO LIBRARY 
EREEN, NORWAY, June 
1.—Letters written to Ed- 

uard Grieg in the final quarter 
of the nineteenth century by 
famous personages were recently 
given to the public library here 
by Nina Grieg, the composer's 
widow, who has stipulated, how- 
ever, that none of the twenty- 
eight packets be opened until 
after her death. 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Teachers’ Normal Classes 
June 18th and July Sth 
38 WEST S7th ST.. NEW YORK 
6322 
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ALBERT STOESSEL 
CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 








BEATRICE 


ELLIOTT 


AUSTRALIAN SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Oratorioe 


Address: VITTORIO TREVISAN 
418 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Beriimen Studios) 
Available for professional assist- 

ance through Middle West 

Address: 207 Rayen-Wood Bldg., 

Youngstown, Ohio 
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Institut Moderne de Violos 
PARIS 


Presidents: Eugene Ysaye, Frits Kreisler, 
Pablo Casals 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET 
Master Classes: 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Cicetto French School, mother ef ail vielia 


the h 
the shortest ible od of toe eo 
sses ier 
JOAOMIM-CHAIENEAY ia 


Paris country 
Apr. Ist to Sent. ist. Avolyt wr 


Seeretariat, 16 Ave. de Villars, Paris Vii, Framer 








World’s 
Greatest Theatre 
People of discri- 
minating _ taste 
enjoy Roxy’ s 
with the best in 
motion pictures 
and divertisse- 
ments. S Y M- 
PHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of 
110, entrancing 
ballet — sixteen 





—- + and 7th Ave. 
der the oo 


“Direct tion 
8S. L. Rethafel tRexy) 


Beg. Sat., June 16 
Wm. Fox Presents 
“How to Handle 


Women” 
with GLENN TRYON 





and MARION NIXON Roxyettes. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S FAMOUS MARCHING BAND AND WEARERS OF THE CRIMSON, AS THEY APPEARED ON TOUR. THE BAND HAS CREATED 
A SENSATION WHEREVER IT APPEARED 


Joliet Repeats 
Band Victory 


Wins $1,000 Trophy 
For Third Time 


Jourer, Itv., June 13.—The $1,000 
trophy awarded by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of “Music has been 
won by the Joliet High School Band, 
as a result of three successive victories 
in the National High School Band 
Contest. 


The contest was in progress here for 
three days, with entries from fifteen 
different states. Twenty-seven bands 
competed for honors, hoping to wrest 
the cup from Joliet who had won it the 
two previous years. The final contest 
was held before an audience of 3000 
which filled the high school auditorium. 
It was early Sunday morning before the 
judges could reach a decision. ‘Those 
officiating in that capacity were John 
Philip Sousa, Edwin Franko Goldman 
and Capt. Charles O'Neill. 
Senn High School of 


third 


The band of 
Chicago won second place, and 
rank was awarded the band from 
Modesto, Cal. The other three bands 
which reached the finals finished in the 
following order: Gary, Ind., first; Ham- 
mond, Ind., second, and Council Bluffs, 
la., third. 

Other Awards 

First honors in the competition of 
class B bands (those from high schools 
of less than 400 students) went to St. 
Mary’s Industrial School at Baltimore, 
Md. Lansing Vocational School, Lan- 


sing, Mich., was second; Princeton, Cal. 
High School, third, and Vermilion, 
S. D., fourth. 


Edward Carroll of Senn High School, 
Chicago, won the tuba championship. 
Other championship soloists were: 
Leonard Bradley, oboe; Glen Hender- 
son, cornet; Robert T. Harris, French 
horn; Raymond Tremmeling, clarinet, 
all of Joliet; Harold Luhman, bassoon, 
Belvidere; Opal T. Gates, saxophone, 
Joplin, Mo.; Robert Andrews, trom- 
bone, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Howard 
Bunting, baritone, Quincy, Ill, and 
Seade Cutter, flute, East Aurora, III. 


A. R. McAllister, conductor of the 
championship Joliet band will again 
head the National Bandmasters’ Asso- 
ciation. All officers, including Lee M. 
Lockhart of Council Bluffs, Indiana, 
vice-president, and C. Mitremain of 
New York, secretary-treasurer, were 
re-elected. 


Sending Missionaries to Small ‘Towns 


tannins Huenenseneteo tine ' 


To open broader opportunities for 
music in small towns is the object of a 
campaign announced by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
The Association will concentrate on 
villages of New York State this sum- 
mer, and plans to extend its efforts 
in the fall to other sections of the 
country. The inspiration for the cam- 
paign was the success of the “music 
missioner” idea which has been promoted 
for the past two years in Adirondack 
villages by the Lake Placid Club. Mrs. 
Maude DeGan Graff, organizer of the 
Lake Placid work, has joined the na- 
tional movement. 

Though in some states—California is 
an outstanding example—much has been 
done to help small towns in the matter 
of musical expression, a dearth of musi- 
cal training and appreciation prevails in 
rural America, the Association states. 
In many small towns not half a dozen 
persons can read even the simplest 
music, and there is no music study in 
schools. If any music has penetrated 
into rural districts, it is often jazz of 
a worthless type. Although the radio 
has carried better music into the coun- 
try, lack of musical education prevents 
full appreciation of programs over the 
air. 

Infusing New Vitality 

The fact that 52,000,000 people, one- 
half the population of the United States, 
live in hamlets of than 2,500 has 
led the Playground Association to 
serious consideration of this problem of 
musical isolation. The Association be- 
lieves that music as a universal form 
of recreation can infuse new interest 
and vitality into rural life, keeping the 
young people in town, promoting toler- 
ance and building up the community. 

The plan is to interest the school 
board of each town in engaging a 
teacher, either on full or part time, who 
will teach music in the schools, organ- 
ize choirs, choruses and orchestras, and 


less 


start a program of community music 
suitable to the needs and resources of 
the town. In New York the State 


Education Department has co-operated 
by paying one-half the salaries of the 
“missioners” who have been placed. It 
is hoped that ether education depart- 
ments will respond in like manner 
Larger towns and cities will be urged 
to reach out into the country with their 
music resources, holding annual festivals 
in which localities within their radius 
will be invited to compete. The Lake 
Placid music festival has proved a vital 
incentive to rural choruses and orches- 


tras who worked throughout the year in 
anticipation of the competition. 


Meets With 


The plan has met with success in 
every one of the sixty-four towns of 
upper New York State where it has 
been tried, according to Mrs. Graff. No 
town has failed to book a teacher, and 
none has given up its music, many 
towns raising teachers’ salaries for the 
second year. One rural school board 
which spent half a day in debate over 
whether it could afford to pay $2.50 a 


Success 


week for a day of a teacher’s time (the 
state paying the other $2.50) is this 


year paying for a teacher on full time. 

The experience in one little town is 
typical. When the teacher arrived in 
September she found that not one child 
in the school could read music, but that 
all the pupils were eager to learn. Each 
of the eight grades was given twenty 
minutes of music reading daily; and 
by March the program included music 
appreciation classes, girls’ and 
glee clubs, teachers’ training classes and 
chapel exercises. A community Christ- 
mas celebration, and an operetta with a 
chorus of grade children and with solo 
ists from the glee clubs, were special 
features, 

After taking a census of the town, the 
teacher recruited a seven piece adult or- 
chestra. Among the children she found 
only one boy who could play an in- 
strument, and he played the drum. But 
several children have been encouraged 


boys’ 


to take up instrumental study and plans 
are on foot to form a juvenile orchestra 
next year. 

The community’s hunger to hear good 
music was illustrated after the first ap 
pearance of the orchestra, in connection 
with a play presented by the Girls’ Guild. 
Members of the audience kept their 
seats after the finale was played. The 
teacher announced this number was the 
last, but still they stayed one. Then 
some one asked, “Can’t we have just a 
couple more pieces, even if you play the 
same ones over again?” 

A high standard is to be maintained 
for teachers placed in this rural work. 
They must be graduates of properly ac- 
credited schools or colleges giving a 
music supervisors’ course. They must 
be able to play the piano well, sing ac- 
ceptably enough to do solo work or to 
demonstrate, play one orchestral instru- 
ment well and have a working knowl- 
edge of all instruments. Ability to lead 
a chorus and put on an operetta is also 
required. Emphasis is placed on un 
derstanding of human values. 

Opportunity will be arranged for un- 
dergraduate teachers to do _ practice 
teaching in rural communities 





Cuartes City, lowa, May 30.—An 
outstanding event of Music Week was 
a tenor recital by Mario Capelli. Chester 
Cook accompanied and played solos. 
Other events were a concert by the 
Waldorf Choir and an operetta, The 
National Flower, by 100 children. 
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Athlete Gives 


Art Precedence 


Puts Music Before 
Olympic Games 


New Haven, Conn., June 9.—Music 
means more to Lancelot Ross, Yale’s 
best quarter-filer and leader of the Yale 
Glee Club, than Olympic track honors. 
He has decided to travel with the Yale 
Glee Club on its European tour rather 
than participate in the Olympics at Am- 
sterdam in July. 

Although Ross stands an excellent 
chance of winning a place on the 
American Olympic team, he will not 
take part in the tryouts at Cambridge, 
Mass., because that would prevent him 
from sailing for Europe with the Yale 
singers on June 23. 

The Yale Glee Club has planned a 
European tour which includes Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland and England, 
ending in London on July 19, the day 
before the American Olympic team is 
scheduled to land in Amsterdam. 

“My greatest ambition,” Ross says, 
“is to be chosen on the American Olym- 
pic team, but I feel that music has a 
definite place in my life and, as leader 
of the Yale Glee Club, I am morally 
bound to accompany the singers on their 
European tour.” 


The Freshman and Sophomore 
Chorus of the New Haven High School 
sang Anderton's musical setting of 
Longfellow’ s The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, in the auditorium of the High 
School on May 24. The Boys’ Glee 
Club assisted the chorus, and accom- 
paniments were played by the New 
Haven High School Orchestra. The 
director was Grace L. Kennedy, as- 
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THE NASHVILLE PIANO ENSEMBLE, 


LEID. 
CENTER 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
GIVES RECITAL 


The Master Institute of United Arts, 
New York, announced two recitals re- 


cently. On May 24 a faculty recital by 
Percy Such, cellist, and Sadie Blake 
Blumenthal, pianist, was listed, on 


which Mr. Such presented for the first 
time his new arrangements of works 
of Boccherini and Locatelli. On May 
26 a junior recital was presented, con- 
sisting of piano, violin, ’cello and en- 
semble numbers. The players were 
students of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thompson, 
Esther J. Lichtmann, Saddie Blake 
Blumenthal of the piano department; 


UNDER THE DIRECTION 
AGNES BEVINGTON AND LAWRENCE GOODMAN, SEATED AT THE TWO 
PIANOS, WERE SOLOISTS AT THE RECENT SUCCESSFUL CONCERT 


OF ENRICO 


BOSTON WILL HAVE 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 


Boston, June 13.—A series of Sun- 
day evening concerts in the ballroom of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel is announced by 
Amelia Conti, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, in association with the 
hotel management. Their intention is 
to present one distinguished operatic 
artist each month, beginning in October. 
The first concert will be given by Edith 
Mason, prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera Company; and artists mentioned 
as available are Mary Garden, Rosa 
Raisa, Tito Schipa, George Baklanoff, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Ethel Leginska, 
Carmela Ippolito, Horace Britt, Richard 


Ladies to Play 


at Convention 


Democratic Assembly 
Books Houston Band 


Houston, Tex., June 13.—An invita- 
tion to play every day during the Na- 
etional Democratic Convention has been 
received by the Houston Ladies’ Band, 
from the convention music committee 
which assigns the musicians to the New 
York delegation. 

The band, organized ten years ago 
by two friends, developed admirably, but 
it was not until Elizabeth Hamlin- 
Hackney assumed the directorship that 
its present status in musical circles 
was achieved. The membership in- 
cludes thirty-one professional musicians. 
Marches, overtures, serenades of a 
classical and semi-classical nature, are 
studied. From thirty to forty numbers 
are listed in the répertoire. For. the 
Democratic Convention, the featutre 
number will be Texas, My Texas by the 
late J. C. Barolet. Marie G. Barolet is 
to appear as soprano soloist. 

The Houston Ladies’ Band recently 
returned from the Convention of the 
Woman’s Benefit Association, held in El 
Paso, Tex., where the members formed 
an important part in the musical pro- 
gram. 

The Lions’ Club Glee club, composed 
of eighteen men, gave a beautiful pro- 
gram of classical numbers in the Metro- 


politan Theatre recently. A. H. Wil- 
liams is the director. : 
Commencement exercises of the 


Houston Conservatory of Music were 
held in Mefo Hall. Gold medals were 
won by Shirley Ware, Nora Louise 
Williford, Lazelle Zapp, Howard Set- 
tlemyre, Mildred Schuhslyr, Tobe Ber- 
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Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 








; TEACHER OF 
Susan S. Boice TEACHER OF cia 
Hall, 28 West S7th St., New York 
Residence Telephone: Plaza 7938 


William S. Brady TEAGHE 
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OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telepbone: Schuyler 3580 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 

Address: 115 East @th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 
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Coach— 
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TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 
Studio: 332 West 89th Street, New York City 
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Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teacher of Singing 
Successor to Arthur J. Hubbard (Retired) 
First assistant Dr. ge L. Dwyer— 
246 Hunting Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 


Correct Voice Placement Taught 
For Singing and Sneaking 
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Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well known artists 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 
178 West 72nd Street 
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Phone: 
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VOICE TRAINING 
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HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 
Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telepkame’ Harlem 0391 








Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F.A.G.0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 


pression—Author of “Lyric Composi- 
tion rough Improvisation” 
146 Central Park, West New York, N. Y. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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